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Does Your Church Sing 


This Great Hymn? 


Try it on your piano—Read it thoughtfully. 
SAVOY CHAPEL /7,6,8,6. D. 


Jonn Hay, 1891, alt. J. B. Cater, 1827 1905 
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1. Not in dumb res - ig - na - tion We lift our hands on _ high; 
2. When ty - rant feet are tram- pling Up- on the com-mon weal, 
3. Thy will! It strength-ens weak -ness, It bids the strong be just; 
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Not like the nerve-less fa- tal-ist Con-tent to trust and 


Thou dost not bid us bendandwrithe Be- neaththe i - ron 
No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, No brow to seek the 
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Our faith springs like the ea - gle, Who soars to meet the sun, 
In thy name we as - sertour right By sword or tongue or pen, 
Wher-ev-er man op-press-es man Be- neath thy lib-’ral sun, 











And cries ex - ult-ing un-to thee, O Lord, thy will be done! 
And oft a  peo-ple’s wrath may flash Thy mes-sage un - to men. 
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Oo Lord, - there thine arm made bare, Thy right-eous will be done! A-men! 





The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection. 





Hymns of The 
United Church 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal in the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


HYMNS OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 


HYMNS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY. 


HYMNS OF THE 
INNER LIFE. 


Think of being 
able to sing the 
Social Gospel as 
well as to preach it! 
The Social Gospel 
will never seem to 
be truly religious 
until the church 
begins to sing it. 
¢ ©? @ 


Note the beautiful 
typography of this 
hymn; large notes, 
bold legible words, 
and all the stanzas 
inside the staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 
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EDITORIAL 


Russian Children Wander were only possible because the child is on the other side of 
Like Wild Animals the world. The man who would hesitate to do his duty to 
the children of Russian parentage because of political pre- 
judice is cruel enough to belong to the body-guard of Nero. 
The Good Samaritan never allows politics to interfere with 


HE LIQUIDATION of the affairs of the American 
Relief Administration leaves an unsolved problem in 
Russia and adjoining countries of the orphan children left 
by the victims of the famine. Many of these children are 
said to be wandering about the Ukraine like wild animals, 
growing up without education in the simplest fundamentals 


his glorious business. 


The Background 


tae ' of Mr Fall 
f life, and keeping alive temporarily through foraging. In 
Germany thousands of Russian children are in even a more I'THOUT EXULTING over the fate that has 
rious plight. Germany has several million children of her overtaken Mr. Fall, it is hard not to trace some 
wn who are kept alive only through the aid of foreign connection between his present position and his former role in 
harity. Under such conditions it is not to be expected that public life. Mr. Fall won whatever national reputation 
German charity will flow in adequate volume to the relief of he had as a senator from New Mexico. It was because 
the Russian children within the German empire who are vic- of his career in the senate that he was invited by Presi- 
tims of the great war tragedy and the succeeding famine. It is dent Harding to become a member of the cabinet. His 
sserted by travellers that the children in Germany are in record in the senate was clear and consistent. He 
creater need even than those in the Ukraine. Americans worked without ceasing for armed intervention by the 
who are abroad have been cabling the urgency of American United States in Mexico; he worked against the con- 
action. The American Committee for Relief of Russian servation policies first put into effect by Mr. Roosevelt, 
Children, which has headquarters at 230 Fifth Avenue, New advocating instead private development of natural re- 
York, is the organization charged with the responsibility sources; he was a hundred percenter. No court has 
for these waifs. On its executive are the names of some yet acted in his case. Perhaps none ever will. Mr. 
f the most responsible and able men and women of this Fall contends that the case has now assumed such a char- 
ountry. It is able to report that its work is done entirely acter that he cannot testify without tending to incriminate 
without any tax on receipts for overhead, as the overhead himself. It is not necessary, however, for Mr. Fall to testify 
s provided through a special contribution for that purpose. before the committee. There is no question but that 
Throughout the wide ranges of this bountiful country there popular opinion as to his conduct of his office is already 
are treasuries of Sunday schools and young people’s organ- formed. It was formed on the day when the tesimony 
zations with sufficient surplus to save the lives of thousands of his friend, Mr. McLean, showed that Mr. Fall had 
f boys and girls who are now dying of famine and disease. not told the truth as to the source of the $100,000 that 
It is claimed that ten dollars will save the life of a child. suddenly caused such a roseate change in his personal 
lt is indeed a sad world if many individuals will choose a fortunes. It is not fair to say that because Mr. Fall 
night at a theater rather than the life of some child. That tried for years to bring about the annexation of 
195 
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Mexico, or because he sought to turn over our na- 
tional resources to private capital, or because he 
one of the conspicuous hundred percenters 
during the red-baiting period, that he has turned 
out to be such a doubtful asset to the administration. 
There is never any necessary connection between a 
man’s ethics and his professed creed, as even the funda- 
But it is unfortunately true 


was 


mentalists ought to know. 
that it is very easy for a man to carry an unsatisfactory 
attitude toward just such questions as this which has 
involved Mr. Fall behind just such a screen of im- 
perialistic patriotism as has been his. 


Roman Catholic Gains 
From the World War 


N ITS RELIGIOUS ASPECT the war in Europe was, 

beyond all question, won by the Roman Catholic church. 
Rome suffered a set-back in Bohemia as soon as pressure 
from the Hapsburg dynasty was taken away, but in other 
sections of Europe Protestant observers concede that Cathol- 
icism has made large advances Latvia, long Protestant, 
is now Catholic. In Germany the Protestant church, sud- 
denly disestablished and confronted by economic conditions 
that are ruinous to all professional classes, including the 
clergy, finds itself dependent upon a ministry which must 
The widows of ministers are 


find bread by manual toil. 


actually starving. It is fortunate that some cohesion has 
come to pass in the Protestantism of Europe in recent years 
The neutral peoples, such as Switzerland and the Scandi- 
But 
In 


this hour of desperation on the part of the older Protestant 


navian countries, are able to render some assistance. 


their combined resources are all too limited for the task. 


communions, American denominational propaganda has still 
further complicated the problem. Relief coupled with a 


new denominational creed makes bitter bread. Larger 


minded Christian statesmen of all denominations are coming 
to see that the thing to be done is what two brave Methodists 
did for the Orthodox church of Russia. Instead of prose- 
lyting, American communions should revive once more the 
processes of ministerial education, set up the broken down 
religious presses, and provide a stipend for utterly depend- 
ent ministers. If such aid is not forthcoming, Roman 
Catholic money will provide religious services for the afflicted 
communities abandoned by Protestants, and the Reforma- 
tion will be set back a hundred years within the next twelve 
It is fortunate that Dr. Adolf Keller has come to 


this country to bring such facts home to our conscience. 


months. 


\merican Christians have an unmistakable duty to the 


} 


historic churches of Europe. 


Make Room For 
the New Baby! 


HE EVANGELICAL HOUSEHOLD is consider- 

ably embarrassed at the coming of the new baby. There 
were children enough with all the different forms of organ- 
ization that have appeared in recent years. But when the 
community church appeared doubt was cast for a time upon 
its parentage. Its origin was unaccountable and surely 
irregular, and its nature, half radical and half conservative, 


betrayed its unconventional birth. Even vet grumpy old 
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uncles and aunts would like to send it away to the orphans’ 
home. The rapid increase in local combinations of religious 
groups is evidenced by reports from every section of the 
country. Religious competition is failing. Something else 
is coming to take its place. Just because Protestant America 
is predominantly evangelical in its religious attitudes, these 
community churches, when they truly represent the religious 
life of any given community, are evangelical. Yet only one 
of the larger denominations has yet shown any considerable 
In the Con- 
gregational year-book one will find listed many churches 
that are of the denominational community type as well as 
many union churches which by their constitutions are unat- 
tached independent congregations. Methodist community 
churches, so-called, are shut up to the use of the Methodist 
ministry. They are more often institutional churches rather 
than community churches in the strict phrasing of the term. 
The general assembly of the Presbyterian church tables once 


interest in the movement, or friendliness for it. 


a year a motion to give the community church a bit of 
Disciples, Baptists and many other denomina- 
tions are either silent or become vocal only to express dis- 
The state federations of churches in Ohio and 


mothering. 


approval. 
Massachusetts are friendly, even going so far as to organ- 
ize federated churches. The city federations usually give 
these churches representation, New York and Chicago being 
the exceptions reported. It will be a loss all around if groups 
of evangelicals organize in community churches, only to be 
A good 


way to push the community church movement into a denomi- 


thrust out of the household or held in light esteem. 


national status on its own account is the adoption of such a 


policy on the part of the present denominations. 


The Use and 
Abuse of History 


M 


bishe ps 


\NY REAMS of perfectly good paper have been 
used up to prove the apostolic succession of English 
Dr. William 
whole discussion rather curtly in a recent article in the 
Christian Union Quarterly with the question, ““What of it?” 
le expresses Protestant impatience with bondage to his- 
He does not 

mean to adopt the foolish alternative which says that history 


Adams Brown brushes aside the 
tory, particularly the history of the church. 


One must know history if one is to 
The life of man is not a 


is to be disregarded. 
know where things are going. 
series of unrelated events, but one event flows out of an- 
other. But the churchman’s talk of “going back” to some- 
thing or other is just an indication of the innate conservatism 
of the human mind and of an undue worship of the past. It 
is more Chinese than American. Even the denominations 
have their own bit of history by which men must stand or 
fall. A conservative Disciple labors to prove that Alexan- 
der Campbell tolerated a Universalist in the fellowship onl) 
More than one 
thing Methodistic is settled by the discovery of some obscure 
word from John Wesley. The history of the church needs 
a complete restudy. Instead of hunting for some inspired 
ection of history by which all other sections are to be 
valuated, we need to see in the course of history a revela- 
tion of the purpose of God, who still leads his people on to 
In 


on the agreement that he should not talk! 


home high goal which is yet only partially conceived. 
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every stage of the history of the church men broke with 
the past when it was necessary to save the life of religion. 
There is nothing infallible in the way of doing things in any 
church. That church which most loudly boasts that it never 
changes has most surely signed its own death-warrant. All 
living things change—and dead things, too—for thus does 
the world move on. Men have the same right to formulate 
their creeds today as did men sixteen hundred years ago. 
But it is hardly likely that the creed of today will be totally 
unlike the creed of yesterday. History provides explana- 
tions of our inheritances, but our authority is not in history 
in the spirit of the living God. 


The Moral Costs 
of War 


HE PERIOD that followed the civil war in the 
United States was marked by shameless manipula- 

in the stock markets, and a heedless pursuit of 

alth that finally besmirched even high officials of 
government. The climax came with the impeachment 
' the secretary of war in the cabinet of President 

Old Dr. Johnson, growling about patriotism as 

the last refuge of scoundrels, would seem to have had 
me flag-waving patrioteers in mind. For the inevit- 

ble result of war seems to be a breaking down in the 
ral What may 

cannot be 


fibre of men in positions of trust. 


ome out of the Teapot Dome scandal 


predicted. But the public has already lost confidence 
he former secretary of the interior, whose explana- 
ns, as written to the senate committee, have been dis- 
and in the secretary of the navy who, by his 

wn confession, was so little interested in the questions 
f public interest involved that he was willing to sign 
y naval oil reserves without understanding what 

s at stake. 
gnition by the President that the attorney general 


Additional humiliation grows out of the 
not in a position to handle the case. And there are 
lications that, before the mess is cleared up, other 
men will have their reputations besmirched. It 
npossible to prove that such breakdowns as these 

n the ethical standards of men in the public service are 
But it is significant that the two 
eriods during which this has conspicuously happened 


direct result of war. 


ve been post-war periods. There seems to be no 


nd 


It kills, maims, 
starves, stunts, and, worst of all, destroys the moral 


to the havoc wrought by war. 


foundations. 


i 


The habit has been to display, in the 
arts sent out from Washington, war costs by various 
segments of financial circles. When the day of peace 
it will be recognized that the heaviest cost the 


ar-making nations pay is the cost in character. 


Blind Submission 


To the Pope 
HEN THE ANGLICAN BISHOP of Zanzibar 
cabled the pope a Christmas greeting and called him 
Holy Father” a considerable portion of the Christian world 
vas aghast. Free-churchmen in England grew more chilly 
toward the reunion of the English church as they saw the 
tate of mind of some of those with whom it was proposed 
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to unite. But, after all, the wildest Anglo-Catholic is so 
little like the Roman Catholic that one need not expect any 
union of Anglicans and Romanists while this unlikeness 
continues. The Anglican tries to rationalize Catholicism. 
He argues about it. But the pope wants none of this busi- 
ness. What he asks is the submission of disobedient chi!- 
dren. It is a long cry from the Anglo-Catholic apologetic 
to blind submission. Now and then weary souls, tired of 
the struggle, make this submission. John Newman sought 
peace in that harbor, though what dreams may have haunted 
him after his mind went to sleep in dogmatism, no one may 
know. Chesterton sought peace in this way and, more 
remarkable still, Papini. But the mood of John Newman 
is not at all the mood of the Bishop of Zanzibar. The Anglo- 
Catholics are pretty well agreed that there will be no reunion 
without a constitutional papacy. A constitutional papacy 
means an end of the dogma of papal infallibility and many 
other dogmas. But Rome never changes! Nor are the 
Anglo-Catholics willing to sign up for many of the super- 
stitions that have become a part of the Roman system. The 
reform within the church which was the dream of the re- 
formers of Luther’s day and of the modernists of twenty 
years ago has never come. Mariolotry, though unsanctioned 
by any supporting dogma, is so much a part of Romanism 
that, were it exorcised, the mother church would bleed to 
death. The sorry thing about the present performances of 
the Anglo-Catholics is that they delay the only kind of 
Christian union which lies in the present field of possibility, 
faith of 
For, while the Anglican church may in certain 


the union of those who hold to the reformed 
Christianity. 
moods deny that it is Protestant, it can scarcely deny that it 
is reformed, very much reformed. 


Wilson and Lenin 


ITHIN A MONTH two men, brought to world 
eminence by the upheavals of the past decade, 
have died. Five hundred thousand Russians braved the 
tribute to Nicolai 


Lenin; with that sudden end of partisan rancour that 


bitterest weather of years’ to pay 


death brings, countless Americans paused to mark the 
passing of Woodrow Wilson. The curtain has come 
down upon both careers, and one cannot but ponder the 
impression left by these two giant actors in our modern 
scene. The record of the two is marked by curious 
Had they 


their first contact would have been with 


similarities and contrasts. ever met it is 
likely that 
much reservation, their continued conversation a mutual 
enjoyment, and their parting a complete lack of agree 
ment. They were not at all men of the same sort, yet 
they had enough in common to make it possible to con 
sider them together. 

They came from the same section of society. Mr. 
Wilson’s father was a clergyman; the father of Lenin 
Both boyhoods knew the 
necessity for economy; both enjoyed the stimulus of a 


was an inspector of schools. 


home in which learning was considered an important 
part; both were provided with the best educational 
equipment available. Into the formative years of both 
there was injected revolt against government, in Lenin’s 
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case by the execution of an older brother for participa- 
tion in revolutionary plottings; in the case of Wilson 
by residence in Virginia, Georgia and South Carolina 
during the period just before, of, and following the 
civil war. 

The personal habits of both were much the same. 
They were scholars and writers 
spent most of his life in retirement, mastering the litera- 
ture out of which grew his beliefs, and giving forth his 
thoughts in those books and tracts that have had such 
a profound influence. Wilson was never quite as happy 
as when in his study, lost in the reading of some book, 


Lenin of necessity 


or typing personally those volumes upon which rest 
his assured standing as a scholar. Neither man cared 
for personal display. As President of the United States 
Mr. Wilson was careful to uphold the dignity of his 
office by the care with which he dressed, but when he 
came to the White House the experienced personal at- 
tendant of many presidents was scandalized by the 
scantiness of his wardrobe. Lenin never wore a frock 
coat or any of the other insignia of office. 

Both came to amazing heights of power, and for both 
this power was to a great extent personal. To both, 
moreover, this power came suddenly after years of 
As scholar and college president, Mr. 
His term as 
a governor, while he was being groomed for the presi- 
dency, was largely filled with introductions to the estab- 
The majority of 


semi-obscurity. 
Wilson was known to only a few people. 


lished figures of the political world. 
Russians had never heard of Lenin before 1917. Yet, 
once in power, both governed in an unusually personal 
way. Asa historian, Mr. Wilson had become convinced 
that the American congressional system can only func- 
tion successfully under the promptings of a strong exe- 
While he was in office, he consistently regarded 
the congress as a body for the popular ratification of 
For more than three-quarters of 


cutive. 


presidential decisions. 
his term, his theory was never seriously challenged. 
Lenin had no illusions as to.the repose of power in a 
With the massed ignor- 
ance of Russia’s peasantry behind him, he saw no way 
forward save throught the dicatorship of an enlightened 
And at the center of that 
group, as the final word of authority, Lenin did not 
hesitate to place himself. Even Trotzky, perhaps an 
He gave way, to be 


successful revolutionary state. 


and small group of leaders. 


abler administrator, gave way. 
sure, because of the superiority of Lenin’s argument. 
And, as a footnote to this similarity 
in careers, both men passed their last days in retirement, 


But he gave way. 


broken by the weight of the tasks they had tried to 
carry. 
Finally, not to pursue the parallel too far, both men 
were distinguished by the inflexibility of their personal 
will. In Russia, this carried Lenin through exile in 
Siberia; a fugitive life in the cities of the continent: 
the proletarian propaganda of the first war years; and 
the immeasurable demands of his years of power. Com- 
ing to control after tsarism had crashed, mild reform 
had failed, spectacular but superficial socialism had 


destroyed itself, Lenin had to pull Russia out of the 
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shambles of the world war, hold her together through 
eight counter-revolutionary attacks financed from 
abroad and launched from every one of her borders, and 
then attempt to carry out the most daring social and 
political experiment in history. We stand amazed be. 
fore a will capable of such an enterprise. None the 
less, Mr. Wilson, although in less adventurous ways, 
displayed the same iron determination. On the rock 
of his purpose many a man’s career was shattered. In 
truth, at the end the president proved ready to shatter 
his own career there. 

In many things, Woodrow Wilson and Nicolai Lenin 
were much alike. In many things they were utterly 
different. They differed in the part that personal ambi- 
tion played in their careers. Mr. Wilson had written 
history with his hands. The day came when he began 
to write it with his life. He knew he was writing it, 
and he knew that in years to come other men would 
write it with their hands again. He was intensely con- 
cerned as to his place in that later writing. Once, upon 
his retirement from office, a series of comments upon his 
career taken from Asiatic newspapers was brought to 
his attention, with the suggestion that the present judg- 
ment of those afar off might not differ greatly from the 
future judgment of his own countrymen. The gratitude 
with which he accepted that suggestion showed the in- 
terest he had in that future judgment. It cannot be 
said that he consciously labored to create a tradition 
concerning himself as did Mr. Roosevelt. But he did 
seek carefully to build his case for presentation at the 
bar of history. Whatever may have been the thoughts 
in Lenin’s inner mind, to the world he presented the 
aspect of a man almost devoid of care as to his personal 
fame. He was never at any pains to correct the pictures 
that presented him to most of the world as a monster, 
happiest when wading through rivers of blood. When 
foreign journalists met him, he disdained all help of 
stage setting, and, rejecting any pontifical attitude, was 
as eager to search their minds as to display his own. 
He had, to be sure, a calm certainty of his own right- 
Beyond that, he seemed content to let history 
take care of itself. 

There 


ness. 


was a marked contrast between the roads 
which the minds of the two men followed. The Ameri- 
can began with national concerns and ended as the 
foremost proponent of a new international order. The 
Russian began as an internationalist and ended as the 
defender and builder of a new Russia. To Mr. Wilson, 
the presidency offered the chance to reform some of the 
abuses within the life of the American nation, and to 
that task he gave his sole concern until, against his 
will, the whirlpool of war sucked him in. To Lenin, the 


rule of Russia offered the chance to promote the inter- 
national revolution of the proletariat, thus bringing to 
fruition the dreams of those police-harried years when 
national loyalty had meant almost nothing to the man 


without a country. Mr. Wilson, under the compulsion 
of his experiences with war became pre-eminently con- 
cerned with an international organization to secure 4 
new world order. Lenin, under the compulsion of his 
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experiences with attack and hunger and internal dis- 
organization, became pre-eminently concerned with the 
working out of a social and political order within Russia 
that should prove able to survive in the face of a hostile 
world. 

In their methods of achieving their ends the two men 
were markedly different. Mr. Wilson knew almost 
gothing about negotiation and less about personal com- 
promise. When dealing with men whose political 
authority equalled his own, as he was at Paris, he 
proved sadly inept. Men who were closest to the strug- 
gle with the Senate over the ratification of the Versailles 
treaties can come to the point of tears in telling how 
changed might have been the course of history had the 
president been willing to recede by the smallest margin 
irom positions on non-essential features of that situation 
which he had arbitrarily chosen. Lenin was at his best 
It has been said that he carried on 
by the power of his will. It was equally true that when 
that will came into conflict with a condition that could 
not be controlled, Lenin was ready to compromise, and 
to admit without reservation that he had done so. It 
has been the habit of American journals, having damned 
him for the Marxian theory which he first advocated on 
assuming power, then to twit him for every recession 
irom that theory. The truth is that, under conditions 
so desperate that we have known no parallel to them, 
Lenin gave an astonishing evidence of that power to 
compromise that John Morley judged the touchstone of 
statesmanship. 

In the realm of political and social theory the two 
men were as the poles asunder. Mr. Wilson was theo- 
retically a democrat; Lenin considered democracy in 
the present state of public understanding an impossible 
dream. Lenin believed in a communistic social order; 
Mr. Wilson, while advocating reform, never questioned 
the bases upon which our capitalistic society rests. Mr. 
Wilson, after arguing with Lenin, would have deported 
him or sent him to Leavenworth; Lenin, after acknowl- 
edging the keenness of Wilson’s mind, would have 
the recommendation for his execution as a 
dangerous counter-revolutionary. 

Mr. Wilson, in so far as he understood religion, was a 
devoutly religious man. Lenin, radically but not strangely 
misunderstanding religion, insisted that he be regarded, not as 
an agnostic, but as an atheist. 

Both men were cruelly maligned during life. The treat- 
ment that Mr. Wilson received from the press of Europe 
at the very time when he was battling for the future peace 
f Europe’s own people had much to do with the brewing 
of the present hell-broth of continental affairs. And in his 
own land, Mr. Wilson was vituperated with a venom only 
possible from men who saw their own comfortable and self- 
sufficient little worlds threatened by his ideas. Of the treat- 
ment accorded Lenin all know. In both cases there had 
been a manifest growth in public regard during the closing 
months. It is already possible to mention Woodrow Wilson 
in the eastern and central part of the United States without 
apology ; all Russians and most of the rest of us—with the 
understood exception of Charles Evans Hughes and William 
J. Burns—have come to see that Lenin was the strongest 


\s a compromiser. 


signed 
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factor in holding Russia’s red terror within the bounds 
where it was held. 

Incorruptible in character, playing their unprecedented 
parts in a manner that will be the more acclaimed as the 
years pass, the greatest heritage of the two men is the ideas 
to which they gave utterance. Be the fate of communism 
what it may, Lenin has set running through the earth the 
idea that the control of a people’s political life can only have 
value as they control their economic life. Be the fate of the 
league of nations what it may, Wilson has given utterance, 
in his fourteen points, to a charter of international fair deal- 
ing that will one day control the affairs of nations. Ideas of 
that kind never die. It is not every day that one can write: 
Two men ‘are dead, and the world will never be the same 
again. 


Get the Church Out of the 
War Business! 
ie THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST WAR the churches 


are at present in an untenable position. They must 
soon either advance or retreat. In asserting that war is 
the chief collective sin of mankind they have taken ground 
which can only be held so long as they use it to assemble 
their forces for the advance upon the main position of the 
enemy. If they do not proceed to separate themselves 
collectively from this sin on which they have pronounced 
judgment, they will be ignominously defeated in their at- 
tempt to lead mankind into a warless world, for they will 
stand in the position of sinning against the light and hence- 
forth their words will fall upon the tempest of human 
passions as thistledown upon the wind. If the moral judg- 
ments of the churches are to be as unreal as parts of their 
creeds and liturgies, if in the practical issues of life we are 
to repeat our occasional tactics in the intellectual conflict 
and do no more than lay down a barrage of words, then 
Protestantism is finished. 

There is no escape from this dilemma by repeating the 
Roman Catholic error of granting indulgences, by issuing 


an exemption in favor of some particular war. Because the 


present church judgment on war is based on an experience 
of its consequences and because in the nature of the modern 
world future wars, no matter what their origin, must de- 
velop the same consequences, to make any exception to 
the judgment is to repudiate both its logic and its ethics. 
In this situation it is worse than a waste of time to discuss 
whether there might not be a war which was not wrong. 


The only real question before us is how to carry out the 
judgment that we have rendered. 

It is obvious that this judgment is real only when it is 
upon ourselves as a part of the war system and not upon 
something called war which we are vainly trying to look 
upon as outside ourselves! That is to say, the judgment 
to be valid and effective must be filled not with self-right- 
eousness, but with repentance. Indeed, the recent resolu- 
tion of the Chicago Preachers’ meeting concerning war ex- 
pressly declares a repentant attitude. The first fruits of this 
repentance would be a formal notification to the authorities 
of the state that these ministers would not again use their 


ministerial office in support of any war. This action would 
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he taken in their corporate capacity, it would leave the 
question of what they would or would not do as citizens 
to be settled otherwise. 

In the case of a denomination, the first act of separation 
from the collective sin of war would be the passage of a 
resolution in the national assembly serving notice on the 
state that the ecclesiastical machinery could never again be 
mobilized in support of a war, that neither its organization 
In the 
case of some denominations this action would legally need 


nor its buildings could be used for that purpose. 
to be taken by local congregations. In those cases where 
there is some centralized authority over the conduct and 
property of local congregations a resolution separating the 
church machinery from the war system would not be effect- 
ive unless it was first carried or afterwards ratified by a 
Would this attempt split 
our denominations as did the attempt ecclesiastically to out 


large majority of local churches. 


law slavery? 

If this action were taken by any denomination, it would 
not of course commit its members as individuals to non- 
That matter would be left to the 
individual conscience, but a significant step in moral edu- 


participation in war. 


cation concerning all other relationships in the war system 
would be taken by those who decided that they would not 
use their church organization for the support of war. It 
would mean that in one aspect of their lives at least they 
would cease to be nationalists first. It would mean that if 
as citizens of the nationalistic state they proceeded to engage 
in war, they would have deprived themselves of the stim- 
ulation of the moral and religious emotions. They would 
then go to war as to dread doom, an unavoidable but un- 
pardonable sin. Can men make war today without the 
artificial exaltation of the sense of achieving moral ends, 
If we can 
deprive war of its religious sanction do we not thereby deal 


of administering justice or seeking freedom? 


a moral blow to the illusory idealization that sustains it 
Might 


such a step be not merely a gradual approach to the aboli- 


belatedly in the face of our attested experience? 


tion of war for those who were not yet ready to have done 
with it in all the aspects of our inter-related life, but the 
sudden release from inhibiting fears that might achieve 
complete emancipation ? 

At present most of our organized Cliristianity is living a 
Jekyll and Hyde existence in relation to the war system. 
This is due to the fact that the increasing destructiveness 
of war and the growing international character of modern 
existence give us one set of moral values in relation to it 
while our hold-over from the days of the smaller, separate, 
national groupings and simpler methods of fighting gives 
us another set 


itself. 


fence our moral house is divided against 
The situation clearly demonstrates Ogburn’s hypoth- 
esis of the cultural lag. Economic progress and a large 
part of our culture, including our moral ideals, demands 
the abolition of war, but we are held back by that portion 
of our culture which is not yet adapted to the present sit- 
uation. To hasten this adaptation, to shorten the lag, before 
war saps the strength of our collective living 1s clearly the 
task of the guardians of morality. How can this better 
be done than by definitely separating the organizing of 
religion from the organizing of war? Each step in this 


direction will demonstrate more clearly the inconsistency 
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and impossibility of continuing our present dual existence 
Any large denomination that declared it was done with 
supporting war would have to change its policy in regard 
to military and naval chaplains. More and more the desire 
to minister to the men in the armed forces of the nation 
has led the church into a position of subordination to the 
state, as it did the Y.M.C.A. in the war and later in Russia: 
affairs. Our chaplains are now in uniform, with militar, 
titles? Are they then part of the military caste and cogs j: 
the machine of the nationalistic state which at the point; 
of vital issue cares no more for the religion of Jesus tha 
did the Roman Empire? Do they deal with men’s souls as 
ministers of the church, messengers of God, or officers of 
the government? What does it mean that high denomina- 
tional and inter-denominational officials who negotiate with 
the government about religious work in the national forces 
are found supporting programs for military training and 
passing resolutions about “false pacifism?” If the price of 
doing evangelistic and pastoral work in the army and navy 
turns out to be subordination to the policy of the state at 
points that are vital to the life of both humanity and religion 
how many soldiers and sailors are likely finally to thank us 
for our pastoral care? If the state will not permit Christian 
work to be done in its armed forces except upon conditions 
that make it impossible for every aspect of the Christian 
message to be proclaimed and discussed, what does that 
And of the 
religious organizations that would accept such limitation? 
A resolution in any denominational assembly to cease 


reveal concerning the nature of the state? 


using its organization or buildings in support of any war 
The eccle- 
siastics whose self-importance is increased by being drawn 


would meet with opposition from three sources. 


into the counsels of the government would perforce resist 
it. If it passed they could not again appear in uniforms or 
receive decorations for distinguished service in assisting the 
disintegration of humanity. The modern prototypes of the 
ancient fighting bishops would instinctively contest the pro- 
posal, for to them there is little difference between khaki and 
cassock. The chief barrier, however, would be the laymen. 
With few exceptions they have not been trained in the 
modern meaning of Christianity, which is not their fault. 
They are surrounded constantly by the cult of red-blooded 
Americanism and the worship of the dollar. These together 
rise into a glorification of financial imperialism, which can 
see no safety except in armies and navies. 

Hence this type of layman demands now more appropria- 
tions for what he calls national defence. Asked where the 
danger is, he cities the Ruhr and Russia. It being suggested 
to him that in one case it could be removed by even-handed 
justice and in the other by recognition, he replies that the 


Germans are only getting what was coming to them and 


that he would rather fight Russia than recognize her. In 
+] 


the former matter at least he would not lack clerical sup- 
port. French delegates to our recent church peace gather- 
ings who had paid the price in France of advocating that 
lrench claims against Germany should be submitted to the 
league of nations were naturally amazed to find prominent 
clergymen here with one breath supporting the league and 
with the other the occupation of the Ruhr. 

If then our failure to educate the laity in religion and the 
invincible habit of many of our ministers of making moral 
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gdgments solely by their emotions should make it impos- 
sible to get any national church assembly to separate itself 
ss a corporate body from the war system the remaining 
sossibility is action by ministers associating themselves 
gether for this particular purpose. What would it mean 
{any considerable number of preachers of various denomi- 
ations should notify the President and congress that, being 
mvinced that the support and promotion of war is incom- 
satible with their high calling as ministers of the gospei, 
hey cannot henceforth exercise their ministerial function in 
support of any war? Would not such a word have stamped 
on it the authority of men sent of God and not merely 
rdained by churches? And what does this distracted day 
need more than some moral authority? And where can it 
» found unless there are some who will crystallize the 


forming moral judgment of the common life by doing what 
most of the rest desire and need but have not yet found 
faith and courage to attempt? 


[he preachers who will agree that because war is an ac- 
vity of the community life which is irreligious they will 
not give spiritual sanction to any war will then be in a 
position to proceed effectively against the causes of war by 
the same tactics. Those causes can be summed up under 
the heads, Nationalism, Capitalism, Imperialism, the modern 
r economic variety of the latter resulting inevitably from 
the union of the former two. No one of these main causes 
f war can, by any stretch of the imagination or any subtlety 
f sophistry, be harmonized with the ethics of Jesus. The 
fulfilment of his message and life requires their abandon- 
ment and the development of more satisfying forms of liv- 
ng. Therefore it is the part of an effective pulpit constantly 
to analyze and utter judgment upon the ideas and emotions 
w which nationalism, capitalism and imperialism are being 
sustained beyond their time. Our blatant Americanism, our 
sensualistic Mammon worship, our financial subjection of 
smaller peoples have to be revealed in their naked barbarism 
the people called Christians. 

What corporate function has the pulpit if it be not to 
itter the moral judgments that herald advances in the com- 
mon life? How else shall our associated living find criti- 
al revaluation and renewal unless there be those set apart 
for this purpose? They are not above the battle of life in a 
leceptive safety, but are at times stationed behind the lines 
n order objectively to determine the strategy. This is the 
tunction of scholars, scientists, ministers. They are required 
0 think and act without fear or favor of state, church, the 
ierd, their own influence or future. Many of them have 
no thought in the matter of war. Their judgment coincides 
ind is on record. It now remains for them to act in accord- 
ance with their words. Let preachers outlaw war by putting 
t without the bounds of their ministerial function and it 
may be that the scientists, the technicians, and then the 
raftsmen, will declare it to be contrary to the ethics of 
cir profession and trade to use their talents and capacities 
ior the destruction of mankind, and that such judgments 
would bring them all together to accomplish disarmament, 
iternational legislative and judicial machinery, and the 
tganization of the economic life of the world for the devel- 
pment of all. By this way or some other some part of our 
‘corporate life must definitely start the outlawry of war. 
Will Christ’s preachers do it? 
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A Cheerful Friend of Mine 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
RODE ONE NIGHT upon the Buffalo Limited, 


and in the morning we arrived in the city for which 
the Train was named. And the Car in which I slept was 
crowded, for the Uppers were taken as well as the Lowers. 
And inthe morning the Wash Room was filled with men. 
And most of them put on Black Neckties, but one of 
them put on a Red one. And one of his friends inquired 
of him the reason, and he said, It is because I always 
wear a Black One at home. And I sympathized with him, 
for I also have sometimes Coveted a Red Necktie. 

And as we were packing up our Belongings to get out, 
one of them looked at a Package which he had, and 
said, One of the Corks must have come out. 

And another said, Can we not get away from the 
smell of it even here? 

And I also had smelled it, and it was not Booze. It 
was Embalming Fluid. 

And I went to Mr. Statler’s Big Inn, and I found all 
And I beheld 
them as they met and conversed together, and one of 
them Dallas, another from 
Muskegon, Michigan, to another from Hannibal, Mis- 


my fellow travelers lined up at the Desk. 


from Texas, introduced 
souri. And they were a well-looking, well-behaved body 
of men, but remarkably cheerful and courteous. 

And I said, This is not a Convention of Ministers. 
So I guessed again. And I guessed right. And in their 
Convention Hall in the Inn were samples not only of 
Embalming Fluid, but Pictures of the Latest Thing in 
Coffins, which no Undertaker calleth Coffins, and new 
ideas in Funeral Accessories. And they were not as 
Noisy as a Bunch of Ministers but they were as Gentle- 
manly, and they were remarkably Cheerful. 

And I said unto myself, I wonder if it can be true that 
those men are least terrified by Death who ever look 
Death in the face, and if those see Life least fearfully 
who do not run away from the grim facts about the 
end of it. 

And a while after this, I had a discussion. And one 
man inquired, saying, What man is the Foremost Ex- 
ponent of Progress? 

And one answered, The Scientist, and another, The 
Editor, and another, The Teacher. 

And when they came to me, I said, Consider that 
friend and exponent of Progress, the Undertaker. 

And they thought that I jested. 

And I said, Who was it that discovered the Circula- 
tion of the Blood? 

And one said, It was an eminent man named Harvey. 

And I said, Harvey made one other discovery also. 
He discovered that after he had discovered the Circula- 
tion of the Blood he was never able to convince any 
man of the truth of his discovery who was more than 
Forty Years Old. 

And they said, Thou art sure right. And there is 
great need that this self-same Exponent of Progress 
shall get busy in the several neighborhoods wherein we 
reside. 





The Fallacy of the Short Cut 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


OHN BUNYAN in his chronicle of Pilgrim’s Progress 
J from the City of Destruction to the Celestial City tells 
us, among other things, how Christian and Hopeful, find- 
ing hard going in the king’s highway, sought an easier road 
and what happened to them thereby. “Now the way was 

rough and their feet tender by reason of their 
travels, so the souls of the pilgrims were much discouraged 
hecause of the way, wherefore still as they went on they 
wished for a better way.” The full outcome of this adven- 
ture in easy-going—which was not happy—is told by Bun- 
yan at some length, but the arresting thing about it all is its 
timeless note. The wish to find a better way—and doubt- 
less an easier—has been long in action. Christian’s side 
journey, with its consequent disappointments, is only an 
incident in the progress of a humanity half whose history 
has been a record of disillusioning adventure across the 
always convenient stile of By-path Meadow. The lure of 
the short-cut so long in action has naturally taken a great 
many different forms but it is always in substance the per- 
suasion that great ends may be reached in any direction with 
no proportionate labor or discipline, and the reasons for 
such misleading adventures are plain enough to discover. 

There is, to begin with, the wearing quality of the journey 
itself. When one appraises the long way we have come 
from the squatting places of the old Stone Age through 
confusions and shadows, hampered by inheritances and 
passions which fit ill in new surroundings, intractible mate- 
rials out of which to build the structure of our society or 
our souls, divided against ourselves and always under bonds 
to something greater than ourselves, it is little wonder that 
any seeming easy turning calls us down its luring ways. 
Our impatiences contribute distinctly to the same end. The 
driving quality of what is best within us adjusts itself with 
difficulty to the laboring processes which sound advance 
demands. For the most part we take the process as an 
incident to be escaped as soon as possible, being slow to 
learn that growth cannot be hurried and slower still to learn 
that planting and ploughing are the richer part of any har- 
vest. High hopes, like high mountains, foreshorten all their 
foregrounds. The dreamer is always in haste through his 
very power to see the better thing high and clear and 
misleadingly near. 


The practical service of the passion for the easier way is 


not to be underestimated. In one form or another it has 
issued in manifold and admirable devices for the comfort 
and expedition of pilgrims. If John Bunyan had an errand 
today with Mr. Worldly-Wiseman he would willingly take 
an express elevator to Mr. Wiseman’s office and afterwards, 
if asked, motor out with him to his particular suburb of 
Vanity Fair and not only be much impressed with Mr. 
Wiseman’s talk on how the world had got on—the modern 
Pilgrim’s Progress being altogether a different matter from 
Christian's wearing journey—but would doubtless like it all. 
We have made great gains in the way of being easily and 
quickly carried about, in getting machines to work for us 


and in the efficient organization of great enterprises, though 
202 


one may soundly question whether there is less weariness jp 
our hard-driven time than in a simpler and less complex 
world and whether we have really succeeded in speeding up 
or making more easy any process which has ar essential) 
meaning for life. But what concerns us here is the form 
which this old fallacy is just now taking amongst us, along 
with the reactions of it upon our estimates of life and the 
outcome of it in our conduct. 


I 


It is difficult to know where to begin by way of illustra- 
tion, but suppose we begin with education, which is, just 
now, a puzzling interweaving of sound discipline and the 
want of it. The discipline of the scientific, engineering and 
professional schools is immense and searching and th 
outcome is the technical mind, highly tempered as the steel 
it forges and accurate as its instruments of precision. But 
in that culture which is the foundation of disciplined per- 
sonality, wise in high concerns of life and rich in any 
resource, our touch is not so sure. It is not enough to think 
technically ; there is a more vital kind of thought upon which 
the lesser things rest as bridge piers go down to living rock 
Education so conceived is the power to think things through 
to get conclusions clear of prejudices and hindering inherit- 
ances, to discover ultimate causes behind shifting move- 
ments, to weigh values in the scales of just judgment, to 
estimate and profit by the dearly bought experiences of the 
past. It is the saturation of the soul in literatures which 
have gathered into one rich harvest the slow growth of 
immemorial human orders. All creative thinking must have, 
moreover, a moral content, not indeed in the narrow sense 
in which we commonly use that word but as recognizing dis- 
tinctions which are deeper than thought itself and ultimate 
values from which our whole human order takes its justif- 
cation. It is ultimately established in faiths and hopes 
which are, as nearly as anything temporal may be, the 
expression of conscious contacts with the unseen and 
eternal. 


Education no longer confines those under its charge to 
a few straight and deeply worn paths; it offers an almost 
bewildering succession of options. It is trying to subdue 
to its own ends what one may call educational borderlands, 
indefinite regions between the exact sciences and the classic 
literatures. The result is a range of subject matter whose 
prospectuses are alluring but whose practical organization 
into really sound disciplines is extremely difficult. The edu- 
cator may make what defense he can for this system. It is 
likely being forced upon him by a social pressure whose 
instincts are in part sound. A democracy in control of its 
own training will demand of the schools it organizes and 
pays for a reflection of its own vast and confused necessi- 
ties and idealisms—and its impatiences as well. But edu 
cation ought to correct as well as reflect and democracy 
may miss its own mark if it fail to secure, through its 
schools, the hard-bought power to discern the true values 
and the even harder bought power to win them. And there 
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is amongst us an uneasy feeling that we are failing just here. 


II 


A like impatience of discipline works itself out in intel- 
lectual and zsthetic restlessness. There is, beyond debate, a 
creative force behind our manifold experiments in litera- 
ture, music and art. Poetry may sing itself out as truly in 
free verse as in the iambics of Homer or the lyric wonder 
§ Keats. The dissonances of the last symphony or the 
last tone poem may have within them, maybe, the prophecy 
of vaster harmonies; their rebellion may be fundamentally 
anew creation. But when the prophetic or creative elements 
which may be in action in the caprice and adventure of 
modern art and literature are fully recognized, they still 
represent an excess of reaction against accepted laws and 
forms—a kind of beating of wings against limitations which 
are likely deeper in the nature of things than those who seek 
to escape them recognize. 

In the regions of morals these impatient reactions are 
even more manifest. The current phrase “to live one’s life” 
has become an excuse for concessions to all the less worthy 
side of life; it disturbs old loyalties and challenges founda- 
tions upon which our more secure structures have always 
been built. It is especially evident in that self-assertion of 
the young which is greatly troubling an older generation, 
curiously unwilling to confess how far their own misman- 
agement of the great enterprises of humanity are responsi- 
ble for just this particular expression of the time spirit. 
Now all such things as these, our fast and loose handling 
of our own laws, our reorganization and development of 
education along doubtful lines, our more radical theories of 
art and literature, and our impatience of the old moralities 
along with an equal impatience of old social forms, are all 
branches of the same spiritual root: the longing for easier 


ways. And so also are our own peculiar confidences in 


suggestion and the power of thought over life. 


Ill 


We have no monopoly in misleading confidences; we 
inherited a rare inventory of such incorporeal hereditaments 
from the last century; for that century, before its lights 
began to be eclipsed by those anticipatory shadows which 
fell across the end of it, was in a peculiar way a century of 
great expectation. Its great scientific discoveries, its increase 
in wealth and comfort, its mastery of mechanism, and the 
really noble character of its own great idealisms all con- 
spired to mislead it. But we have substituted for all this 
an undue faith in ourselves and the occult and this is doubt- 
less due to a shifting of the center of mystery in life. 

We have lost of late, through the extension of scientific 
knowledge, a vast deal of the mystery in which the nature 
and processes of the physical universe were involved. We 
no longer adjourn our hopes to the skies; their star-sown 
spaces belong to the telescope and the spectroscope. Our 
world has become plastic to our instructed touch, though 
always at a price; the discovery, that is, of its unwielding 
laws and an absolute obedience thereto. Our mystery today 
is ourselves. The popular interest in the new psychology 
and a kind of mystic faith in the subconscious and the 
unconscious have combined to make us ready to believe 
anything, not of our known but of our unknown selves. We 
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are inclined to discover in personality a self not to be trained 
but to be exploited, which will, if we could only reach and 
release it, with no real effort give us health, success, pros- 
perity and remake our world. 

Now all this is not to be dismissed too hastily. There is 
a measure of success in the practical application of this con- 
fidence which is responsible for the popular belief in it. 
Things do begin in thoughts and tempers, but there are no 
short cuts to the realization of thought and temper in the 
changed outcome of life. Facts are stubborn and conditions 
are deep-rooted. ‘Things are,” says Bishop Butler, “what 
they are and the result of them will be what it will be.” 
Thought must take face front the impact of the order 
which it goes out to meet and assert its real mastery over 
that order in ways which are sensibly manifest. Thought 
can never bridge a river until it has been forged in steel 
and built in piers and made compact in girders and carried 
in sheer dead weight from shore to shore, and all this is 
manifestly a vast deal more than just mere thinking. Nor 
do we change ourselves more easily. 

The popular mind is just now in the way of short-circuit- 
ing the whole connection between suggestion or denial or 
affirmation and the end sought. The advertising pages of 
popular magazines testify to other forms of the same spe- 
cious expectation. You take a correspondence course and 
become overnight a convincing speaker, an irresistible sales- 
man or an expert in reading other people’s characters. But 
facts are stubborn things nor are we ourselves so plastic as 
we dream. Human nature is a long accumulated deposit 
none the less stubborn because it is imponderable. Even 
those habits which lie upon the surface give us a stiff fight 
and when we begin to sound the depths out of which char- 
acter issues we are dealing with forces tougher than chrome 
steel, ways of being and acting which have within and 
behind them the whole of the past. They do not yield easily 
and even when they seem to have been subdued without a 
fight they have a way of coming back down other roads 
and to our discomfiture asserting their mastery over us. 


IV 

And even if the impossible were possible, if there are 
formulae in the repetition of which we are saved through 
no conscious effort of our own, one may sincerely doubt 
whether in the end the outcome of so easy a redemption 
would be a real redemption. There are here arresting pos- 
sibilities of moral, intellectual or spiritual deterioration. 
Unconscious effort can never make the same contribution 
to well-tempered souls as is made by conscious effort. What 
strength and force we now possess has cost a great price and 
though we be in debt to vaster forces upon which we have 
been borne as upon a tide the whole process has never here- 
tofore been wanting in conscious intensities and obediences. 
Whatever recalls us to the consideration of these deeper 
forces and assures us of their friendliness is greatly reassur- 
ing, but if it misled us in the directions of easy acquiescence 
it is promising us gains which cannot thus be secured. If 
there be any roads to richer lives and a kinder world, save 
in seeking a better understanding of life through that 
patient asking of many questions which is science, and that 
availing ourselves of past experiences, insights and assur- 
ances which are the contribution of history and literature, 


. 
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and in that conscious struggle of the higher against the 
baser self which is the heart of the moral process, and 
that obedience to the laws of right and wrong as they are 
wrought into the very web of life, which is the secret of 
moral victory, there has been heretofore and is now nothing 
to indicate it. 

The disproportion between our hopes and the outcome 
of them should give us pause. If a civilization richer in 
resource than any former culture is failing to justify itself 
in a true wealth of life, or even to guarantee its own secur- 
ity, there is at least need to ask whether there be not some- 
thing wrong at the heart of it, and :f just now the more 
outstanding characteristic of that civilization is its impa- 
tience of discipline and its astounding credulities and its 
passion for the easy way, it seems not unreasonable to 
believe that these are just the things which are misleading 
us and that our greatest need is to re-examine our dominant 
methods and see whether they do not need to be corrected 
by a recognition not only of the greatness of the ends 
which we seek but of the patient and laborious and im 
mensely disciplinary ways in which these ends are to be 
reached. 

V 

I had just given the last touch to all this and was turning 
the pages doubtfully when | heard a knock at the study 
door. I said, and the one who knocked came in 
His 


feet were shod with wings as Mercury and, though he 


“Come in,” 
A curious figure. I had never had a visitor like him. 
stumbled as he walked, one could see the hint of swiftness 
in his gait. He was clothed in motley and yet there was a 
sheen as of something finer in his garmenture. His eyes 
had in them something of the dreamer, something of the 
“And who 


“T,” he said, “I am your subject. 


fanatic, something of the prophet and the poet. 
I am 
! am high confidence and vain 


ure you?” I said. 
hope and dream and fancy ; 
confidence ; I have led you and your kind since the morning 
of time and | protest against the way in which you have 
misunderstood and dismissed me.” 


“Your touch has been too heavy,” he protested. “I am 
not an essay theme; I am the King of Dreams. I sing songs 
for you; I save you weariness; | am a certified guide to 
the Celestial City.” “That I take leave to doubt,” I said 
“So much the more stupid of you,” he answered; “you 
have forgotten all that I have done for you. It was my lure 
which led Columbus to your shores; I was pilot of his 
flag ship; 1 guided the canoes which brought the Voyageur 
to your inland seas, seeking waters which washed the shores 
of India. I speed the wheels of your motor cars; without 


me yours would have been an undiscovered land and a 


city unbuilt. I have laid your railroads and winged you 
radios; | am the power of your engines; without me you 
would walk where you fly. Have you never heard me in 
your music, am I a stranger to your soul? You should 
have invested me with a certain magic and made your paper 
a lyric and not a homily; you should have tipped your pen 
with radium and not with lead.” 


“so, 


dreams and hopes; have the milleniums taught you nothing ? 


I answered, “but you, who are as old as human 


By what are you winged? 
constrained to follow? 


Are there no guides you are 


Is your freedom untutored? Are 
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there none whom you have mislead? Consider, I pray yoy, 
that though Columbus found what he did not seek, he 
missed what he sought. Consider still the long way from 
Detroit to India. If we fly we do not escape ourselves 
and our motor cars, though they speed the journey, leave 
us, often enough, further from our goal. If you are yp- 
attended by patience and labor and discipline, what head- 
way would you make? Have you ever changed a single 
law or altered those scales in which the God of things a 


they are balances the treasures of the soul and their price? 
] 


confess my pride was touched and though I| felt the edg 
of his indictment 1 would not be put down. 

He was honest enough to take my challenge in good part 
“But,” he protested, “you would not do without me.” “No,” 
I answered, “you also have your place. Our fault, maybe, 
When you come attended by 
all the company in whose contribution the dreams you kindle 


is to forget your comrades. 


come true, you are a God-sent guide. When you come 
Is it “It may be,” he 
answered, “but I still protest that I live in a light whid 


alone you mislead us. not so?” 


your writing but poorly reflects.” “I grant you that,” | 
said, “but what is done, is done.” 

“Your fallacy,” he persisted, “is to fancy that a thing 
must be hard to be right. A vast deal of what you cal 
discipline is just working against the grain. There is disci- 
pline which is so happy a concord of impulse, power and 
Your 


educator is feeling toward that and your law-maker would 


task as to make high achievement seem effortless. 
do well to take it into account. True goodness is not a 
burden; it should be the immediate and untrammeled ex 
pression of the soul. I am seeking for you all thos 
economies in effort which release your higher selves fro 
drudgery. 1 would save you from wearing waste and fro 
much hard beating against tides and head winds and yor 
will not even recognize the instinct which gives me m 
“T would 
not dispute that with you,” I answered, “or fail in decent 


power, or thank me for what you have done.” 
gratitude but, even so, the best has its price, and until 
we have got it at a bargain | shall beg leave to differ with 
Sut I can't 
spend the morning arguing with a mere subject!” ‘“Good- 
bye,” he said. 


you though there is reason in what you say. 


The Lion in His Den 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


WM FRIEND held two books in his hand. One 
was “Christianity and Social Science” by Pro 
fessor Charles A. Ellwood. The other was Bishop 
Charles D. Williams’ “The Gospel of Fellowship,” the 
Cole lectures at Vanderbilt University for the year 
1923. There was a look of quiet meditation upon his 
face as he scanned the two volumes. 

“The real man,” he began sententiously, “is the one 
who knows how to get things together. Ideas are 
being thrown out all the while which supplement each 
other and can never become completely effective unless 
they are united. Yet they have the most astonishing 
way of keeping apart. In the old days when I traveled 
about a good deal, I used to watch two men who made 
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a daily trip from a suburban town into a big city as 
they entered the train. Each was the very incarnation 
of a significant idea. And each was quite incomplete 
without the thing the other represented. Yet they 
were not even friends. They said a civil ‘good morn- 
ing’ and kept their ideas apart.” 

I was chuckling this time at a diverting thought 
which the Lion had suggested. 

“It would be a rather novel social evening if we 
could get a well assorted company of people really to 
introduce their ideas to each other,” I remarked. 

My friend smiled. 

“I know what you are thinking,” he said. “There are 
many people who pack up their ideas in some sort of 
invisible kit bag and smile and smile at each other 
without ever holding intelligent conversation. And as 
t is with ideas, so it is with books. Usually even a 
fine book is a noble fragment. 
of another book. 
, whole library.” 


It needs the company 
Sometimes it needs the company of 


We sat silent for a moment, each busy with his own 
thoughts. Then the Lion went on: 

“Take these two books. Professor Ellwood has done 
a clear and honest and capable piece of work. It has 
just the qualities necessary to appeal to the scientific 
mind. It translates Christian ethics into the scientific 
And it 


vernacular. gives a place to elements which 
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some narrowly provincial men of science have not 
recognized as important. One is immensely grateful 
for this able and effective piece of analysis.” 

My friend turned the book over onee or twice and 
then put it upon the table beside him. 

“Now this book of Bishop Williams’,” he continued, 
“this last will and testament of a great leader, does not 
have the qualities which give such distinction to Pro- 
fessor Ellwood’s work. It is 
It is swept by great 
It is as honest as the work of Professor 
But it is honesty set on fire and the blaze and 
heat of it give one the sense of vivid conflagration. The 
one book is a military manual. The other is a call to 
arms. The one is a mathematical analysis. The other 
is an orchestra which has turned mathematics into the 
poetry of great music. 
that either book is incomplete without the other. 
need the analysis. And we need the prophecy. 
the call to arms. 
manual.” 

When I left my friend, I carried the two books under 
my arm. 

“Prepare for the nuptials of poise and passion,” | 
called back as I left the room. 

“By their fruits, ye shall know them,” the Lion shot 
after me just as I closed the door. 


It is alive with passion. 
glowing with the prophetic spirit. 
enthusiasms. 
Ellwood. 


And the thing I am saying is 
We 
We 


need And we need the military 


The Anderson Case 


By Henry Clay Foster 


ILLIAM H. ANDERSON, superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York, on January 29 
was found guilty, after a jury trial in the criminal branch 
of the supreme court of that state, of forgery in the third 
degree. The extreme penalty for such a conviction is a 
prison term of five years. There is a likelihood, however, 
that Mr. Anderson’s appeal will be sustained. 
Kor years Mr. Anderson has been one of the most color- 
ful and successful dry leaders in America. He won his first 
lame as superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League in the 


” 


notoriously “‘wet” state of Maryland. The fighting qualities 
there displayed brought his transfer to the toughest assign- 
ment on the prohibition map, the state of New York. In 
that position the new superintendent discovered as his first 
job the task of making the dry issue a live one. There 
seemed so little active prohibition sentiment in the state that 
neither public nor newspapers realized that an active fight 
was on. In pushing the issue to the front Mr. Anderson 
claims to have become involved in the financial arrangements 
that now embarrass him. 

Standing more than six feet tall, broad in proportion, Mr. 
Anderson has always cultivated the legend of the two-fisted 
lighting man. Nor has it been any Marquis of Queensbury 
polite boxing in which he has indulged. He has specialized 
in showing legislators from the tough districts of New York 
that in the free-for-all, rough-and-tumble, no-holds-barred 
sort of political warfare with which they were familiar, he 


was equally at home. His rasping voice, emphasized by the 
pounding clenched fist, has hurled charges and counter 
charges, death and defiance, at all his political enemies in 
the Empire State. 


he can now ask none. 


He has given no quarter. Consequently, 

The trial in which Mr. Anderson has been convicted has 
been pending for the better part of a year. Naturally, in 
such a stronghold of the wets as New York, the dry leader 
Mr. An- 


3ut about a year 


has been a constant and shining mark for attack. 
derson has seemed to welcome this attack. 
ago the attack took a more serious and personal form. A 
former employee of the Anti-Saloon League, one O. Bertsall 
Phillips, published in the New York paper most favorable 
to the dry cause a series of charges that involved Anderson 
in splitting commissions owing Phillips for money collected 
for the Anti-Saloon League, and in manipulating a myste- 
rious fund later stated to be $24,700. 
seemed so inadequate to tempt a man in such an exposed 


The sums in question 


position as Mr. Anderson, the assurance of the directors of 
the Anti-Saloon League of their fe'th was so prompt and 
complete, and the previous record of Phillips was so shady, 
that the church forces in New York, almost without excep- 
tion, accepted the matter as merely a new phase in the politi- 
cal fight in the state and let it go at that. 
SPLITTING COM MISSIONS 

However, examination proved the Phillips story as to the 

splitting of commissions correct. Mr. Anderson admitted 
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that he had done so, and without the knowledge of the direc- 
tors of the Anti-Saloon League. Moreover, he admitted 
that, at his direction, the books of the League had been 
altered, ostensibly to protect Phillips against the payment 
It was on this alteration in the books that 


The law of New York provides: 


of income tax 
“A per- 
son who, being an officer or in the employ of a corporation 
or association, falsifies, or unlawfully and corruptly alters 
or destroys any accounts or other writing belonging to or 


the trial hinged. 


appertaining to the business is guilty of forgery in 


the third degree.” Likewise, “A person who, with intent to 
defraud or to conceal any larceny or misappropriation by) 
any person of money or property, alters or destroys any 
accounts, records or writing belonging to the business, or 
makes a false entry in any such accounts is guilty 
The Anti-Saloon League, 
of course, would never have pushed such charges against its 


of forgery in the third degree.” 
superintendent. But when the alteration of accounts was 
made to guard against payment of income tax the state 
considered itself in part the injured party, and Mr. Ander- 
son was indicted, prosecuted and convicted on both counts. 
The Anderson trial attracted more attention than any held 
in New York for years. Newspapers reported that on the 
night when the jury returned its verdict they had even more 
telephone inquiries than at the time of the Dempsey-Firpo 
prize fight. Mr. Anderson was defended by some of the 
best legal talent in the state, headed by former Governor 
Charles S. Whitman. 


the trial room, as well as the trial room itself, was jammed. 


Day by day the corridors leading to 


Ministers and Protestant deaconesses were conspicuously 
present, lending the accused their moral support. 


THE COURT PICTURE 

The setting of the trial was familiar to the hardened New 
York trial attendant. There was the snarling judge, with 
little of the urbanity or poise to be expected in one in such 
a position. The jury left no impression save that of vacant 
faces and half-closed eyes. The vociferous, spiteful little 
assistant district attorney who conducted the case for the 
state used all his Italian vehemence to impress his audience. 
The chief counsel for the defense displayed all the pompos- 
ity that might be thought the natural perquisite of a former 
governor and district attorney who had won numberless 
Even the Irish court 
attendants, with their polished brass buttons, seemed ready 


legal triumphs in that same room. 


to contribute their bit toward making what should have been 

a serious scene verge at times dangerously near to farce. 
“John T. King” and “Henry Mann” provided the high 

points of the trial. Two more mysterious (one almost says 


Mr. 


Anderson claimed that his splitting of commissions with 


incredible) figures never entered a New York court. 


Phillips grew out of his withdrawing from the funds of the 
League $24,700 which had been contributed by himself for 
publicity uses. This publicity had been carried on by a man 
named Henry Mann. ‘The prosecuting attorney, in pressing 
the question as to where Mr. Anderson got his $24,700 
read into the record a signed statement made to the League, 
and endorsed by its officers, to the effect that the money 
came from the mortgaging of the superintendent’s personal 
property, including his life insurance. At the trial, however, 
Mr. Anderson stated that, while still in Baltimore, an un- 
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known man, who introduced himself as John T. King, haq 
offered to invest for him a thousand dollars in real estate 
A series of such speculations followed, the capital being 
furnished each time by Mr. King and the profits totalling 
$25,000. Mr. Anderson had kept this $25,000 in cash. On 
becoming superintendent in New York, and wishing to star 
a publicity campaign, he had, when other funds failed 
invested $24,700 of his $25,000 to secure the services of a 
publicity agent known as Henry Mann. Partial confirma. 
tion of the fact of the existence of such a person as Mam 
was given by a volunteer witness named Bloomer, who did 
not, however, impress the court as particularly responsible 
After one spell of testimony Bloomer disappeared, failing 
to answer the summons of the prosecuting attorney for 
further questioning. 


MR. ANDERSON’S STORY 


Such was the tale of John T. King and Henry Mann, a 
tale that Mr. Anderson’s counsel, in his address to the jury, 


admitted to be “fantastic.” The veteran newspaper men 
who covered the case were about equally divided in their 
opinions as to whether Mr. Anderson was concealing the 
identity of his friends, or whether the story was a complete 
The first group state their belief to be that Mr 


Anderson, on the theory that the end justifies the means, had 


concoction. 


used agents and methods at Albany that he does not now 
dare to make bare. The leader of the other group, a man 
who has covered court assignments for thirty years, has 
voted dry for fifteen and believes in prohibition without 
qualification, summed up the conclusions of the other group 
when he said to me, “Mr. Anderson’s story of the $25,000 
angel is the most ridiculous I have heard told in a court of 
law by any man classed as intelligent.” 

On one thing there can be no division of opinion, that 
whether Mr. Anderson is really guilty or not, he was a fool. 
For one in his position to allow any changing of books or 
and unaccounted for financial transactions for 
whatever was the sheerest folly. Mr. Anderson 
declared before his trial that, by a combination of wet and 
Catholic prejudice, he would be “railroaded.” 
no sign of any railroading during the trial. 


any secret 


any reason 


There was 
Beyond dispute, 
the New York newspapers were unfriendly. Equally certain 
was it that the judge and the jury were hardly prejudiced 
in his favor. But no attempt to bring undue or improper 
influence to bear appeared in the trial room so far as I could 
see. There did not have to be. Mr. Anderson threw away 
It would have been better for him if he had 


never testified in his own behalf. 


his own case. 


THE JUDGE’S CHARGE 

One attempt to defend the court from the charge of un- 
fairness was as grotesque as parts of the trial itself. Just 
before the end a court attendant came to the press room 
and said, “Judge Tompkins asks that the press men pay 
close attention to his charge to the jury, especially to his 
interpolation, and say that the charge is fair.” The judge's 
message, probably garbled in transit, came close to costing 
him a panning in the papers. Two reporters exclaimed in 
a breath, “I’ve got to hear it before I know it’s fair!” and 
the whole group returned to court looking for something 
questionable. However, the charge, which was printed in 
full in several papers, proved to be a real attempt at fairness. 
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After one hour and thirty-eight minutes of deliberation 
the jury, on the second ballot, voted Mr. Anderson’s guilt. 
On the first ballot only a single vote had favored the dry 
leader. 

What will be the outcome? Will Mr. Anderson go to 
prison? Hardly, After the trial Mr. Whitman pointed out 
to me that the appeal courts have repeatedly ruled that when 
aman is on trial for one thing evidence cannot be introduced 
showing him guilty of something else. This trial was for 
forgery ; much of the effort of the assistant district attorney 
tended to prove Mr. Anderson guilty of larceny or perjury. 
On this basis Mr. Whitman is confident of the success of 
his appeal, and probably he is right. 

sut surely the usefulness of Mr. Anderson as an officer 
of the Anti-Saloon League is at an end. It is going to take 
the League a long time to regain the prestige it has lost in 
New York. And if, in other states, its employees are fol- 
lowing the custom of splitting commissions, the sooner it 
roots that method out the better. Every fact that has come 


out in the Anderson trial has tended to justify the decision 
of the Rockefellers not to entrust such funds as they might 
wish to devote to the dry cause to an organization conducted 
as the Anti-Saloon League has been in New York. 

It is not enough, in the face of such testimony as came 
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out in this trial, to say that Mr. Anderson has been 
“framed.” Undoubtedly it suited the politicians to have the 
most searching scrutiny made of the whole affair, and to 
have the law, for once, enforced to its last letter. Undoubt- 
edly others, just as culpable or more culpable, would have 
been protected by friendship or politics from prosecution. 
But that is not the point. The point is that Mr. Anderson, 
whose battle-cry is law enforcement, allowed within his 
organization transactions in which he himself participated, 
and which, when brought to light, look much like attempts 
to evade or violate the law. And the further point is that 
the directors of the Anti-Saloon League in the state of New 
York, many of them ministers whose integrity is above sus- 
picion, by their lax attention to the business of the organ- 
ization for which they had assumed responsibility, allowed 
practices to go on for which there cannot be any adequate 
defence. 

And the moral of it all is the old remark about Czsar’s 
wife. Nor do I refer to Mark Twain’s version, in which 
that lady was exhorted to be “all things to all men.” If there 
are any more Andersons in the Anti-Saloon League or the 
other reform bodies of the churches, any more commission 
splittings, any more account jugglings, well, spring is about 
due. And spring is the accepted time for housecleaning. 


British Table Talk 


London, January 20 
MONG THE UNFAIR CHARGES brought against the 
Labor party there is one which is very widely though to a 
large extent secretly spread. The party is accused of hostility to the 
Christian religion. The editor of the British Weekly 
Labor has done a public service in making enquiries upon this 
and matter from the leaders of the party. Their answers 
Religion are published this week. They contain nothing that 
will surprise those who know the facts, but they 
should bring reassurance to some who have been troubled by the fear 
that the advent of a Labor government would mean an increase of 
the forces in the field against the faith. Without exception these 
leaders of labor not only deny that their party is hostile to religion 
but claim that they are seeking to translate Christianity into practi- 
cal politics. Among them are men like Mr. George Lansbury, who 
is an Anglican, and Mr. Pethwick Lawrence, who is a Unitarian, 
and some it may be not attached to any church, but there are none 
who could be called anti-Christian. In each party—Liberal, Conserva- 
tive, and Labor—there are agnostics. In each there are deeply reli- 
gious men. And this is no less true of Labor than of the others. 
More may be added. Some who were present at the Albert Hall 
meeting of the Labor party report that it was more like a religious 
assembly than a political; there was about it the cheerfulness and 
hope which are often found in religious meetings. To say that Labor 
s irreligious is to speak either in ignorance or in spite. So far as 
[ can understand the ultimate policy of Labor, like so many others, I 
do not share it. But a man must be a hopeless partisan who does not 
admit the sincerity and idealism of its leaders, and even if they do 
not accomplish their ultimate aims, they may do much valuable 
service. 
> * * 


The Empire Review and the 
Romance of Missions 


Among the enterprising journals the Empire Review has lately 
pushed ahead. It is a good shilling’s worth, with its forum opened to 
writers of many schools. In the January number there is a moving 
account by the Bishop of Egypt of a heroic missionary, who for 
twenty years in Africa has lived among a negro tribe and has built 


It is the story of a man who lived with his people, 
hunted with them, taught them football, took down their language, 
translated the Bible for them, built with them, and all the time 
preached Christ. It is a great story, such as all missionary students 
could parallel a score of times. The significant fact is that it is 
told in the Empire Review and will probably reach some readers 
who still imagine that missionaries are rather unctuous persons, 
teaching savages to put clothes on, and to change their sins. Such 
readers may learn for the first time the amazing variety and adven- 
ture of the missionary life even in these days. 

It is significant in the same connection to note that on Sunday, 
January 20th, Dr. Lavington Hart, a great Chinese missionary of 
the L. M. S., is the speaker at the London Broadcasting station. 
That means that perhaps half a million hearers will be in touch with 
one of the makers of modern China. Sometimes when we think of 
the growing interest in missions outside the church walls, we wonder 
a little at the coldness of many within. Is that the same in America? 
Or are the Americans, as I think they are, less tempted than we are 
to believe that our parish is our world, instead of believing with 
Wesley that the world is our parish? 

* * * 


up a fine mission. 


What Is 
Congregationalism? 

One of the ablest of Congregational writers, Dr. Albert Peel, has 
answered this question in the Challenge. This is the conclusion of 
the whole matter as he sees it: “Must it not be recognized that 
whatever form the church of the future takes, its essence will be 
‘Congregational’? Is it not true that the Congregational principle 
is inevitable? So long as men and women are being won to Christ 
they will form themselves into ‘gathered churches.” So long as 
churches are formed on other principles there will be found in them 
bodies of earnest, devoted people, who are the real church, uncon- 
scious witnesses to the truth of the Congregational idea. That is 
why re-union is, for us, a contradiction in terms: we are, and always 
have been, united with all those who love the Lord Jesus Christ. 
We do not ask whether they have been baptized; we desire them to 
repeat no creed; if ‘their lives speak’ of the Master they serve, they 
are one with us. So when we are asked what Congregationalism 
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stands for we answer: 1. A polity which is primitive and apostolic, 
which men naturally adopt as soon as they know Christ. 2. A polity 
which has shown itself capable of development and adaptation to the 
needs of the centuries. 3. A polity which makes all its members 
subject to no Lord but Christ, and all kings and priests unto God. 
4. A polity which, unchurching no other Christians, insists that only 
Christian people can make a church. 5. A polity which can name a 
true synthesis of the catholic and independent conceptions of the 
church, so that it feels in its local expressions the pulsing, healthy 
life of the Christ that is One, the Body of Christ.” 

> > * 
The Cure for 
Anarchy 


Here is an extract from a wise address by one of our wisest of 
counsellors, Dr. Jacks: “I plead for an end of the divorce that has 
© long existed between education and labor, and which has been 
o ruinous to both of them 
‘What is culture?’ 


That is my answer to the question, 
As I conceive it, culture is the training of men 
and of nations to do their work in the best possible manner it admits 

f. We hear a great deal in these days about the means of produc- 
tion. There is a great controversy raging as to whether those means 
or instruments of production should be nationalized, or whether 
they should be left in private hands. There is one point about the 
question which bears upon our subject. What are the means of 


production? Machinery, factories, raw materials, railways, roads? 


Yes; but something far more important than all other means that 
exist in this world is the living body of a human being, the hand 
and brain of 


a living man. If we want something valuable to be 


produced we must have a valuable man to produce it. I sometimes 
wonder whether that has been sufficiently realized. We may control 
all the other instruments of production, but if the human instrument 
not controlled, or if he is unable to control himself, our total 

control of the means of production will not amount to very much.” 

January 22. 
INCE I WROTE the early notes much has happened. We are 
S in the confusion of a railway strike. Those who have to travel by 
rail have to put up with long delays and much overcrowding. But in 
london we have alternatives—busses, the motor cars of friends, 
bicycles and, even at the last resort, our feet. So it comes to pass 
that some by one way and some by another our city population 
arrives at its place of toil, And what marvelous good temper is 
hown. We are said by our critics to be rather a grump race, but 
only grumble when there is nothing to grumble about; when we 
re seriously inconvenienced we come out strong. All the same, I 
trike in which so little sympathy was felt for 
The whole thing looks like a foolish display of jealousy 
between the two great trade unions in which railway men are enrolled. 
The workmen whose wages are threatened with reduction are very 
few and these the best paid, and rightly so, of railway servants. 1 
loubt whether the strike will last long, but it is easier to call for a 
trike than to call it off. Any fool can 

gin it, but it takes wise men to end a war. 
* * * 


never remember a 


the strikers 


In this it is like a war 
} 


The New Cabinet 

The new prime minister has not delayed his announcement of the 
names of the cabinet which will serve with him. On the whole it is 
well chosen; certainly if any one feared the red flag element in the 
labor party he should be reassured. A cabinet with Lord Haldane, 
Lord Chelmsford and Lord Parmoor in it cannot be called revolu- 
tionary. Some in the government were formerly Liberals—Mr. Noel 
3uxton and Mr. Trevelyan, for example—some were Conservatives— 
Lord Parmoor and Lord Chelmsford—and one, Mr. Wheatley, rep- 
resents the left wing, which is strong on the Clyde. It is intellectu 
ally an able cabinet and there is more public experience available in 
it than was expected. Sir Sydney Olivier, for example, was once 
governor of Jamaica, and has been a civil servant with important 
offices. Mr. Sidney Webb is our leading authority on the history of 
social institutions in this country. Several of the ministers have 
heen in cabinets before. From the standpoint of religion the prime 
minister is a man of deep and genuine faith with “something of the 
shorter catechism” still in his intellectual outfit. Mr. Henderson is a 
Wesleyan Methodist. Lord Parmoor is a great churchman. Quite a 
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number of these ministers know what it is to occupy a pulpit. Lastly, 
from the side of those who care deeply for the fortunes of the 
colored races within the commonwealth, there is much satisfaction to 
be gained from the presence in the government of a Buxton and an 
Olivier in particular, and for the rest there is no reason to doubt 
their genuine concern for the welfare of those races not of this fold 
who are partners with us 


Students and 
the Church 

The Student Christian movement has been devoting much thought 
to the relation of students to the church. In a little book with this 
title it has summed up the results of detailed inquiry and careful 
thinking. The book is meant for students, but it would be equally 
valuable for those who are responsible for the guidance of the 
church. Here is a passage from an article in “The Student Move- 
ment :” 

“The Body of Christ ‘in visible form’.... 

“The Body of Christ ‘in effective action’.... 

“If the church were that and could be that....But underneath 
all its cobwebs, in spite of all its dilapidations inside and out, it is 
struggling to be that. And with it all it is at least amazingly human 

in fact, just as human and nearly as weak and faltering as our 
But should we scrap it?... However topsy- 
turvy the church may appear now, remember it once turned the 
world upside down. However odd it may seem sometimes in what 
it teaches through our particular minister or hymn-book, remember 
it made the gospels for us, it wrote the Te Deum, and is responsible 
for most of the hymns of the kingdom.” 

This is well said, and by one of their own number to the students. 
But at the same time there is no excuse for keeping the cobwebs 
and the dilapidations; and it is about time the world were turned 
upside down again. 


Christian unions. 


“Is Christian Experience 
an Illusion?” 

It is always worth while to buy books published by the Student 
Christian movement. They know their work as publishers. They 
They print well and do not 
For these and other reasons they are a publishing 
house with a growing influence and a good balance on the right 
One of their latest books is an essay in the philosophy of 
religion, by H. Balmforth, with the title, “Is Christian Experience 
an Illusion?” It is a book to read and to hand on to insurgent 
Mr. Balmforth is on the proper battle-ground with adequate 

He fights with Freud and Jung in the gate. He suggests, 
for example, that some of their anti-Christian opinions are not 
based upon psychology at all; they have their own phantasies, drawn 
from very “queer historical and philosophical conclusions.” Jung, 
for example, is a devout believer in the eccentricities of certain 
German scholars, of whom Drews is the best-known, who deny 
the actual existence of Jesus of Nazareth. But when Jung throws 
his authority as a psychologist against the Christian faith, how much 
is he moved by his acceptance of history, and bad history at that? 
The author of this lively book does well to keep psychology to its 
own province, and to warn its readers against a surrender to the 
claims of some of its present-day pleaders. 

’ . ” * 


keep a keen eye open for new writers. 
overcharge. 


side. 


youth. 


weapons. 


And So Forth 


I am sorry to learn that Dr. Shakespeare is seriously ill. He has 
rne a burden which would have broken down weaker men long 
ago. I sincerely hope that he will rally. The tide of books 
from missionaries and ex-missionaries still flows strongly. One of 
the most interesting is “In Primitive New Guinea.” In this book 
Ir. J. H. Holmes gives an account of a quarter of a century passed 
among the tribes of the Gulf of New Guinea. At last Homer, as 
he is known to his friends, has published some of his rare memories. 
He is a great missionary who for reasons of health has had to live 
for years in this country. Had he been martyred or died in some 
picturesque way, all the world would have known of his life. But 
he was in Streatham in London with his heart still in New Guinea. 
EDWARD SHILLITO. 
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CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From Senator Borah 


Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just read your editorial in The Christian Century 
ynder date of January 31 on “Let the Churches Outlaw War.” It 
is magnificent. 

Wa. E. Boran. 


A Compliment to Gandhi 


Eprtor THe Curistiran Century: 

SIR: I have searched your editorial, “Let the Churches 
Outlaw War,” in vain for anything that suggests a definite 
constructive program. You complain that “no group has 
yet been willing to pay the collective price of the undertaking 
4s conscientious objectors have paid it individually.” Now 
f you really mean what is implied here, there is a very obvious 
vay of doing it at the present moment,—and that is to form 
n association of people who will refuse to make any contri- 
bution to the support of the federal government so long as a 
single dollar of its money goes to the maintenance of an 
army or a navy. When I see The Christian Century, its 
editors and publishers, actually leading a non-cooperative move- 
ment of that kind in the spirit of Gandhi, I shall not agree 
vith it, but I will at least take off my hat to its sincerity. 
Intil it does something of this kind, I shall regard its remarks 
n the temper of this editorial as so much “bunk.” 


T 


For churches to “withdraw their spiritual sanction from 
var,” for preachers to “repentantly resolve that they will never 
again, etc.,” and for “church assemblies to serve notice upon 
the state, etc.”—all that sort of thing would have just about 
as much effect in the hour of emergency as those offers of 
lisarmament from soviet Russia which you so much admire 
What I mean is that the mere will to peace, no matter how 
strongly and unitedly it exists, is not going to be sufficient 
to preserve us from war. The will to peace prevailed in this 
country in 1914 as it did also in England. The churches and 
the people were pacifist to the core. But a situation arose 
n which we simply had to enter the war. Like Lincoln, 
we did not control events and consequently events controlled us 
The trouble with us at present is that we are content to 
sit idly by and let events shape another world war as they 
are doing at the present moment. When that war comes we 
shall be compelled by the resistless logic of events to enter 
t whether we like it or not. No amount of isolation or 
pacifism or Christian sentiment will avail to keep us out of it. 
Our problem is to forestall that war, and the only way to do 
tis to be in at the inception of events and see that the world 
$s organized to prevent another conflagration. Already we 
have stayed out for five precious years in which matters have 
been getting steadily worse. 

It seems to me that the leaders of the Federal Council of 
Churches have done precisely the right thing, in calling upon 
the churches to throw their energies behind the Bok plan, rather 
than in summoning them to debate the question whether to 
serve notice upon the government that in any conceivable war 
n the future they can be depended upon to be conscientious 
bjectors. 


Palo Alto, Cal. Witvtarp B. THorp. 


And Now to the Doing of It! 


Ewtor THE CuristiAN CENTURY: 


SIR: You have said it! I was thrilled to read your chal- 
lenging heading on the outside cover of the current number of 
The Christian Century, “Let the churches outlaw war 
without waiting upon the state!” Your editorial goes to the 
foots of the matter, does not evade and twist and dodge. It 
‘tonfirms my previous belief that your paper is the most truly 


prophetic and courageous religious weekly in America. Only 
as the church revives the absolute rejection of Anti-Christ, 
which made it glorious in the first two centuries, can she speak 
with authority in the name of Jesus Christ. Christ cannot be 
put in khaki. Mohammed can be, and is. We have our choice. 
Your editorial will stimulate a multitude of receptive minds to 
think through the whole matter of Christian loyalty. Each 
generation of Christians has had the choice of Christ or Caesar 
and I thank God for your editorial and your paper which calls 
the men of today to take Christ seriously. What a text in the 
epistle of James for the peace talkers (not the peace makers): 
“Show me thy faith apart from thy works, and I by my works 
will show thee my faith.” And Dr. L. P. Jacks in his “A Living 
Universe” gives the body of the matter: “Duty by hearsay, 
duty by argument, duty by eloquence, duty by propaganda— 
before God, there is not much in all that! If you 
want an example of those highest things which cannot be 
spoken but can be acted, you have it in duty. Act it first and 
then the words you use about it will have meaning. Leave it 
unacted and the words will avail nothing. Nay, worse than 
that. When the highest things have been turned into themes 
of eloquence, or into subjects for the war of minds between 
contentious philosophers, and when everybody is eager to talk 
about them, there is a terrible danger that the habit of arguing 
about these things, and talking eloquently and learnedly about 
them, may become a substitute for doing them. Oh, oe 
the danger of letting the mere discussion of the highest become 
a substitute for the reality of it as acted on the stage of life! 
I rather think that some of the deepest troubles of our civiliza- 
tion may be set down to that. The schools are suffering from 
it; the universities are suffering from it; the churches are suffer- 
ing from it; the government is suffering from it.” 


Exeter, N. H. Row.anp F. Nye. 


We Will Let the Federal Council 
Answer 


Epitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: i have taken and read The Christian Century for more 
than a year, and if I may say so, I admire the skill with which 
you defend causes generally unsound. Your editorial, “Let the 
Churches Outlaw War” without waiting upon the state, raises 
some serious questions. 

Is not the basis on which you speak a rationalistic basis? 
I have not space nor time to define rationalism, scientifically, 
but use the word in the sense generally understood. I take 
it that you plainly reject what the Old Testament as plainly 
teaches that Almighty God did command his chosen people 
to invade the promised land under Joshua and dispossess high- 
handed sinners against his laws; and under his successors 
maintain their right to be there by the sword. I have no 
apologies to make for the Jehovah of the Old Testament, and 
would be glad to know if I am mistaken in supposing that 
you have. Am I right or wrong? 

The New Testament just as clearly recognizes (Romans 13) 
that while the church under Christ is not a war power, the 
state is at liberty to wage righteous war, nay is bound go to do. 
The principles of that chapter are just as binding as are the 
principles of the eighth chapter of the same epistle as I read 
them both. Many things in The Christian Century point to a 
contrary opinion. Enlighten me, if you please. Was Paul 
still held in narrow Jewish bondage? Can we trust the New 
Testament implicitly and throughout? Or does “the higher 
rationalism” teach you your doctrine of “no war?” 

You would have “the church assemblies serve notice upon 
the state” —but the precise terms of the notice leave me in 
doubt just what is meant. If it merely means that churches 
are not military organizations or recruiting stations, that is 
self evidently true, though somewhat obscured of late. But 
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it seems to mean more and worse, viz.: that all war is per se and 
and that Christians should not engage in it. 
It is rather as I think sin to say such a thing. I beg to raise 
the question: Is not such a propaganda dangerously near to 
being a policy of disloyalty to the de facto government of the 
United States? The President is in chief of the 
army and navy. It is not a phantom army and navy, but un- 
comfortably real to evil doers. If you press your propaganda 
especially among young men scarcely out of their teens to sign 
a pledge to refuse military service, no matter what the exigency, 
have you no General Butler in 
Philadelphia with the best military traditions behind him strug- 
gling to subdue criminals would not be 


intrinsically sin; 


commander 


fear for the consequences? 
likely to be pleased 
with such a propaganda. “He beareth not the sword in vain.” 
True, he is not engaged in international war. But, except in 
its accidents, war is war. Christ has a place for soldiers in his 
service. “In righteousness he doth judge and make war.” 


> 


Easton, Pa Joun Fox. 


The Editor Is Willing 


Epitor THe CuristiAn CeNntTuRY: 

SIR: Your strong words on “Let the Churches Outlaw War” 
must find a welcome response with all those who would “cut 
the vicious circle” of inaction, and consequent denial, concern- 
Is ihe 
battle cry 
but lead out in this struggle for peace? Are its editors willing 
to sign on the dotted line that as for them it is as Fosdick 
says, “Never Again’? 


ing the demands of Christian conscience in this hour. 


Christian Century willing to not only sound the 


If so, then a crusade worth the waging 
is before you and a following is assured. I am hoping you 
will not be disobedient to the vision. 

College of the Pacific, Georce H. Couive. 


San Jose, Cal. 


Eye to Eye 
Epitor THe CuristiAn Century : 

SIR: Your words about war in The Christian Century of 
January 24 are alive! They will walk into thousands of pulpits 
They 
They will crawl through key- 
You 
are successor of the noble line of Sumner, of Penn, of Tolstoy 
and their divine 


They will pass through the doors of editorial sanctums. 
will 


holes 


stand up in conventions. 


Their echoes will reverberate for years to come. 


Leader. 
I think as the case stands you were right in saying that funda- 
mentalism and modernism are two religions. I wish you would 
say that the militarist religion and the Christian religion are 
two religions. Of the which one of them 
I will say I would like to join a church 
that had been cast out for preaching “righteousness, temperance 
and judgment to come” in the name of Christ. I would fear. 
that I would not be worthy to join church 
I would apply on “probation.” 
Ann Arbor, Mich J 


hundreds of sects, 
split on a moral issue? 


however, such a 


sPeR SEATON HUGHES. 


Religion or Theology? 


Epitor THe CrrRIsTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: For three years I have found The Christian Century 
stimulating in the highest degree. It rarely fails to “crank” 
my mind and start lines of thought. But I shall have 
to take exception to your recent editorial on “Two Religions.” 

On the basis largely of an intellectual point of view you 
declare that “The Christ of the fundamentalists is one Christ; 
the Christ of modernism is another.” You carry your contrast 
to that point in which you infer that essentially modernism 
and fundamentalism are two religions—the one Christian and 
the other not. I feel sure that most men would be willing to 
admit that so far as the intellectual position is concerned 
fundamentalism and modernism stand in perpetual conflict. 
However I question whether the facts which you state strike so 
deeply into the heart of religion as you suppose. 


new 
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1 think that the fallacy of your editorial lies in your as- 
sumption of the importance of theological belief in the Chris- 
tian religion. I have noticed this point of view not only in 
the present editorial but also in other articles which have re. 
ceived your favor. I do not want to infer in the least that 
belief is not important to the Christian faith. If religion js 
going to be rational it must have a statement of principles, 
And moreover there is great need that we seek to make it 
intellectually respectable. But there is a vast difference be- 
tween the acceptance of certain theological statements and the 
Christian motives and attitudes for life. It jis 
this latter interpretation of belief which is central in the teach- 
The only rational inference from his statements 
about belief is that he meant by it a committal of ourselves 
to a way of life and conduct. 


acceptance of 


ings of Jesus. 


I have been amazed many times to discover just what crudi- 
ties men can hold to and at the same time live a vital religious 
life. Once a neighboring pastor declared from my pulpit that 
when a person came to the point of deciding for the higher life 
that a whole legion of evil spirits were round about him seek- 
ing to keep him from that decision. To my way of thinking, 
such a conception is impossible to the last degree, yet that 
man’s life is marked by such an utter abandon to the will of 
God and such a constant consciousness of the divine presence 
and such a thoroughgoing loyalty as would put many of us to 
in truth, saintly. I am driven to the conclu- 
sion then that with even the theological differences between 
the Fundamentalists and Modernists which you clearly point 
out, the cleavage is not so separating as you suppose. Religion 
If we can persuade men to hold to the 
great spiritual realities and to carry the motives of Jesus into 


shame. He is, 


goes deeper than that. 


life, time and education and a growing spiritual intelligence 
will heal in a measure our differences. Those which will not 
be healed will always present a splendid opportunity to exercise 
the Christian grace of forbearance and good-will. 


Crestline, Ohio Epwin A. Brown. 


Progressive and Conservative 


Epitor THE CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Concerning the question as to whether salvation is in- 
lividual or social, Prof. E. E. Snoddy says, “In Europe the issue 
has always been formulated as an ‘either-or’ instead of a ‘both- 
and.’” Is it not a characteristic of human thinking, both 
and American, to take the exclusive attitude of 
rather than the inclusive, “both-and?” On most 
great issues it is assumed that truth is wholly on one side, 
whereas truth usually is found on both sides or there would 
be no issue. Some contend that success in advancing the king- 
dom will come through evangelism, while others argue that it 
will come through religious education. Each assumes that it 
must be either one or the other. Does not the situation demand 
that we shall have both religious education and evangelism? 


European 
“either-or” 


At present, the great religious pastime seems to be attempt- 
ing to classify every man as either a conservative or a progres- 
sive. The truth of the matter is that most people are both 
progressive and conservative. Each person has a threefold 
nature, intellectual, emotional and volitional. Certain people 
are naturally progressive in the intellectual realm. They forge 
so far ahead in their thinking that they are classed as radicals 
But when it comes to emotion, most of this group are very 
conservative. They look with disfavor on emotionalism im 
religion. In fact they are so conservative that it is difficult to 
arouse a high pitch of emotional enthusiasm for anything. 

Again, the intellectual progressive is usually very conservative 
as to action. He is very deliberate and careful in any course of 
action for he fears radical methods of action. In a recent meet- 
ing a religious leader spoke of himself as naturally progressive 
and he is so classed by his fellows. Yet, later in the meeting, 
when a farm was offered as an unconditional gift to a mis- 
sionary cause, this leader was slow to favor acceptance until 
he weighed all possibilities which might inhibit such action. 
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While he might be an intellectual progressive, in his whole 
nature he is two-thirds conservative and one-third progressive. 

People of an emotional nature are usually classed as con- 
servative. Perhaps they are in thinking, yet they may be 
radical in manifestations of feeling. Formerly religion was 
thought to be manifested by great emotional upheavals. Today 
most people consider these demonstrations as extreme or 
radical. In contending for the faith, one sometimes becomes so 
obsessed with the feeling of fear, or even hatred, that he may 
become violent in his contention. 

Other people are dominated by the spirit of action rather 
than feeling or thinking. 
results, and the 


Their chief concern is in getting 
adopted by them may appear to 
others as unwise or sensational. They use contests, advertis- 
ing, moving pictures, etc. In fact they are progressive or even 
radical in action, while they may be classed as intellectual con- 
servatives. 

The conclusion of the ‘matter is that most of us are both 
conservative and progressive. The only question is as to 
whether our progressive tendencies lie in the field of thinking, 
feeling or action. Does it not behoove all to be more charitable 
with those who are naturally progressive in the realms where 
we are conservative and vice versa? 

Canton, Mo. 


methods 


R. L. THorp. 


Wanted—An Ecclesiastical General 
Dawes! 
Enrtor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: It seems to me that Fred Eastman hits the nail on the 
head. When the missionary conference was held in Rochester 
I was told by an old friend and former employee of the 
3oard that Mr. Eastman was to retire and the 
reason being that he said 


Presbyterian 
“he could not conscientiously con- 
tinue knowing things to be as they are” and some of the 
specific instances referred to were cited. Now we all know 
there is no intentional wrong or misappropriation of money, just 
nefliciency somewhere, a lack of of what A. K. Sheldon speaks 
f under the symbols Q. Q. M. 

It seems to me that what is needed, is a General Dawes who 
would first organize a clearing house of the whole works, and 
then set up a simple, business like, workable system which 
would make it forever impossible for anyone to say that only 
four cents out of ten dollars reaches its intended destination. 
Such a charge cannot be glossed over lightly. We hope that 
no church or denomination is in need of taking heed from the 
present evidence in the case of the Anti-Saloon league. 


Irondequoit, N. Y. Harry V. Bonner 


An Apostle of Division!!! 


Eprror Tae Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: There is no other periodical I enjoy more than The Chris 


tian Century, and I buy it for others. But I do think you are making 
a serious mistake in making the paper an apostle of division. Wise men 
err, and history evidences grave errors of distinguished geniuses. Sup- 
pose you call a council of fifty men, or less, of scholarship, devotion 
to God, and judicial capacity and put the question up to them? 

Suppose you consider these: What has brought about this agita- 
tion for division? Will division stop these causes or will they be 
perpetuated as long as men think and are permitted to express their 
thoughts? If there were a clear and definite separation of the two 
factions into separate organizations what evidence can be adduced 
that our children and grandchildren would not face the same prob- 
lem? And are you ready to affirm that organizations of the Chris- 
tian religion must forever be living in wrangle and division? Is 
not that the narrow sectarian spirit you have been preaching against? 

I am in favor of denouncing the divisionists. The man that will 
separate God’s children in their worship and fellowship because of 
his ideas on a mode of baptism, the foreknowledge of God, the 
second coming of Christ, the future of the wicked, etc., is the 
greatest enemy of Christianity. 
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For thirty years I have preached the gospel. I am by nature and 
training evangelistic. God and salvation from sin, and the com- 
panionship of Christ are as real to me as rivers and mountains. All 
my life I have heard warring sectarians declare the Bible is abso- 
lutely plain and clear upon all Christian doctrines. It may be, but 
if it is there are either a big lot of fools in the world or Christianity 
has produced the finest crop of liars the world has ever beheld. 
Scarcely anything over which men have fought is any more settled 
today than it was fifteen hundred years ago. Christianity has been 
more like a bull fight than a religion of love and brotherhood. And 
is this war and division to go on forever? U. Seto Taspor. 


Our New Managing Editor 


[A flood of expressions of good will has come in by mail since 
announcement was made of the acquisition of Paul Hutchinson 
as managing editor of The Christian Century. It is as natural 
as it is gratifying that so large a volume of congratulation has 
come from leaders of the Methodist denomination with whose 
activities Mr. Hutchinson has been identified all his life. Most 
of these words of felicitation have come in personal letters 
to the editor. Although Mr. Hutchinson has already begun 
his work, we have withheld this particular section of the paper 
from his authority for this week in order to pass on to our readers 
these gracious words of his friends.—Tue Eprror.] 


In securing the brilliant services of Paul Hutchinson The 
Christian Century has struck twelve. It is with somewhat of 
regret that I congratulate you because I coveted this mind of 
vision and pen of power for some Methodist editorial chair 
However, we are all one and | rejoice with you. He will find 
himself among kindred souls. 

Stone-Ledge, Mass. Frep B. FisHer. 
Bishop of Methodist Church. 


It is good to know that Paul Hutchinson’s capacities for 
scholarly and courageous thinking are to be used on the staff 
of The Christian Century. Here is a chance to demonstrate a 
new kind of journalism in carrying through the projects of the 
kingdom of God 

New York City Ruopa E, McCun.oca. 
. > > 


Congratulations on having associated with you Mr. Paul 
Hutchinson as managing editor of The Christian Century! He 
belongs; and you have picked a winner. He knows both sides 
of the world, and can help us mediate between the east and the 
west. racial treacherous 
exploitations, nor Prussian militarism 
toward China and the other oriental nations if Paul Hutchin- 
son gets his way. He has a pioneer and prophetic mind. 
Alliance, O. W. H. McMaster. 
President Mount Union College. 
® ¢ « 


There will be no 
diplomacy, 


discriminations, 
industrial 


I was a classmate of Mr. Hutchinson in Garrett Biblical 
Institute and have noted his rapid accession to power in the 
thinking of the church. We feel that his coming to The Chris- 
tian Century is a matter of congratulation to him as well as to 
the paper. We shall watch with genuine eagerness for the 
evidences of his facile pen and discriminating mind in the dis- 
cussion of the great issues of this wonderful day through which 
we are living. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Roy L. Sarr. 


* . > 

The Christian Century is in my home; Paul Hutchinson I 
know and love. Now you have brought the two together; a 
great combination! I have always been enthusiastic over this 
Journal of Religion; henceforward I shall be fairly boisterous 
about it. 

Asbury Delaware Methodist 

Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bruce S. Wricurt. 
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My heartiest congratulations to you on securing Paul Hut- 
chinson as managing editor. He will strengthen very decidedly 
your already excellent magazine 

Syracuse University Cuas. W. Firnt 

Chancellor. 
. o . 

We have no young man in Methodism who combines more 
fully the genuine Christian spirit with the modern mind and 
literary ability. My own regret is that our own church has not 
most eagerly sought to find a fitting position for him. The 
contribution made by Hutchinson to our “Wonder Book of 
World Service” will I think have an immeasurable influence 
upon our whole church as it is facing its present responsibili- 
ties. With a bit of real regret at losing him in our own denomi- 
national work I congratulate The Christian Century on this ac- 
cession. Georce Exuiert, 


Editor Methodist Review. 
+ > 


Congratulations of Methodism’s foremost 
journalist. 
St. Mark’s Church, 


Detroit, Mich. 


on acquisition 


W. L. Stipcer. 


This brief word to offer my heartiest congratulations upon 
your success in securing the services of Paul Hutchinson as 
managing editor of The Christian Century. Your publication, 
which has already achieved a place of preeminent leadership 
in the world of religious journalism, will undoubtedly be made 
even more forceful, instructive and inspirational with the ad- 
dition of this brilliant mind to your very able staff. Triple 
congratulations, therefore; first, to you and the management of 
The Christian Century; secondly, to Mr. Hutchinson himself 
on being associated with such a group; and most of all, con- 
gratulations to me and all the rest of the happy host of faithfu! 
and enthusiastic readers on what we are yet to receive 

Centre Methodist Church, 

Malden, Mass. Henry H. Crane. 
. * * 


As Paul Hutchinson enters upon his duties as the managing 
editor of The Christian Century he has the best wishes of a 
host of friends who know his personal worth and appreciate his 
unusual talents. 
stituency. 


You have the congratulations of your con- 

This arrangement is just one more indication that 

you intend to keep your influential journal in its present con- 

spicuous place of leadership. 
Calvary Methodist Church, 
East Orange, N. J 


Dorr F. DierenporF 


Hearty congratulations on the accession of Mr. Paul Hutchin- 
son to The Christian Century staff. Of the younger leaders in 
the church to-day I know no one so well fitted by experience, 
by special gifts, and by qualities of personal character, to further 
the ideals for which The Christian Century stands and to add 
still further to its influence in progressive church life. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Harris FRANKLIN RALL. 

* + * 

Congratulations upon the securing of Mr. Paul Hutchinson 
as associate editor of The Christian Century. We Methodists 
are tremendously sorry to lose him. But we feel sure that what 
is loss to us will prove gain to the Kingdom of God. Mr. 
Hutchinson is in my judgment one of the few real prophets 
in the field of religious journalism. We may confidently expect 
that from his pen will come extraordinary insights and inspir- 
ing challenges. 

First Methodist Church, 

Evanston, III 


Ernest F. Trittie 


I have learned with delight that Mr. Paul Hutchinson has 
been secured as the managing editor of The Christian Century. 
For many years, I have known Mr. Hutchinson intimately and 
I know what resources of mind and of expression he brings to 
this great task. I know of no other young man who combines 
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a keen sense of publicity values and a notable skill in effective 
writing with anything like Mr. Hutchinson’s knowledge of the 
history of the church and present conditions in the world 

Central Methodist Church, 

Detroit, Mich. Lynn Harotv Hover 
. > . 

“Where there is nothing doing, there are always those who 
are doing it. Don’t be one of them.” I think of that old say- 
ing as I read the news of Paul Hutchinson’s election as manag- 
ing editor. There has always been something doing where 
this particular Paul abides. Congratulations. 

Detroit, Mich Witt1am H. Pue ps, 

Editor, Michigan Christian Advocate 
* * * 

I heartily congratulate both The Christian Century and Paul 
Hutchinson upon their union. The paper has been called of 
God to do a stirring work in this land in this day and Hutchin- 
son has been cut out by nature and prepared by training and 
experience to serve significantly in the field of religious journal- 
That these two have come together is a good day for the 
religion of Jesus. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

* * * 


ism. 
Harry F. Warp. 


Il am deeply interested in the announcement that Mr. Paul 
Hutchinson is joining the staff of The Christian Century. He 
is a brilliant fellow with genuine newspaper instincts and a 
world outlook. Continued success to The Christian Century! 
It is invaluable. 

Wesley Foundation 

University of Illinois. 


James C. Baker. 


. . . 


sy your courtesy, permit me to felicitate the management 
of The Christian Century in securing the services of Paul 
Hutchinson as managing editor. I count him as one of the 
most far visioned, penetrating, finely interpretive journalists of 
our times. He has the intuitive faculty of putting his fingers 
on the pulse of things, and is responsive to all the electric 
currents in our modern intellectual and religious life. 

First Methodist Church, Joun THOMPSON 

Chicago, Il. 

* * * 

To be entirely frank with you, I must say that I do not enjoy 
at all the thought of Hutchinson’s leaving us. If he has to 
leave I could not wish for him a better association than 
the one proposed with The Christian Century. He has shown 
a marked gift for journalism and The Christian Century will 
offer him a field than which there is none fuller of promise. 
You will have joy in each other and under such leadership the 
Christian world will have joy also. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 

* > > 


us, 


Cuaries M. Stuart. 

This is but a line to congratulate you on the coming of Paul 
Hutchinson to your staff. I have a sense of deep satisfaction 
it. He is a wonderful fellow and fully deserves the 
splendid opportunity you are giving him. You know all this 
as well as I do, but I could not refrain from sending you this 
word. 


over 


Northwestern University, 
> > > 


Epmunp D. Soper 


In securing the services of Paul Hutchinson, as managing 
editor, The Christian Century is adding to its well established 
reputation for quality journalism. A keen analyst, an incisive 
thinker, a trenchant writer, he is a great asset in any editorial 
office. His world mind is at home among large problems. His 
habitat is The Christian Century. I congratulate both the man 
and the periodical. 

Madison Avenue Methodist Church, 

New York City. 


Ratpn W. SocKMAN. 


> * > 
The Christian Century comes weekly like a well groomed, 
cultured, Christian gentleman with head up, chest out, witha! 
humble, but unafraid to think God’s thoughts after him. What 
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an inspiration, what a real joy, what a mental «plift this visitor 
is) Blessings on you, you have religious journalism “skun” a 
mile and now with Paul Hutchinsen it will be two miles. 
First Baptist Church, Evmer W. Powe Lt. 
Roselle, N. J. 


From the New York Christian Advocate 
Paut Hutcuinson Leaves METHODIST JOURNALISM 

The Rev. Paul Hutchinson become managing ediitor of The 
Christian Century, Chicago, on February Ist. The Chris- 
tian Century, established by Disciples, calls itself undenom- 
inational—perhaps anti-denominatlonal would more accurately 
It is to be congratulated in securing the 
services of one of the ablest religious journalist in America. 


describe its policy. 


hs 


From the Epworth Herald 
CONCERNING AN OLp “HERALD” Man 


Paul Hutchinson become managing editor of The Christian 
Century, Chicago. That is reckoned good news by some folk, 
and not by all of them for the same reason; by others it is re- 
ceived with regret or viewed with alarm, or both. Two or three 
brethren breathed a sigh of relief when they heard it. The 
Epworth Herald thinks, in the circumstances, that the appoint- 
ment is an admirable one both for The Christian Century and 
for Paul Hutchinson. He was predestined to religious news- 
paper work, and has done more of it in ten years than most men 
can produce in a lifetime. 

“But why couldn’t he do it in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church?” someone may ask. “Why should he desert us like 
this?” Ah, yes. But, you see, we Methodists are a little shy of 
the doctrine of predestination, and our general conference has 
not been willing to tamper with our doctrinal tests. And, 
besides, he hasn’t entirely left us. A few Methodist preachers 
subscribe for The Christian Century as well as for one or more 
Advocates and The Epworth Herald. Others contrive to bor- 
row it occasionally. So some of us will still be able to read 
after Brother Hutchinson, and if he writes anything of special 
significance to his own church, doubtless it will be reprinted in 
an Advocate here and there. 

And some day this free-spoken and at times rather disturb- 
ing young preacher may return from his excursion into the 
outer world. After all, he has not taken his journey into a 
far country, and we are fairly certain he will not waste either 
his own substance or his church’s treasures in riotous jour- 
nalism. 

His old paper, for one, is glad that Paul Hutchinson is in 
demand in more than one place. And we believe he will truly 
serve his own church as he shares in the service of others. 


From Zion’s Herald 
A Loss to METHODISM 
Announcement was made in The Christian Century of last 
week that Rev. Paul Hutchinson had accepted the managing 
editorship of that virile paper. . . . Mr. Hutchinson has 
gained an enviable reputation as an advanced thinker, particu- 
larly on questions of church administration, and as a clear, 
incisive writer. His new task takes him out of official connec- 
tion with the Methodist Episcopal church, but we feel sure that 
he will continue to maintain an active interest in the progress 
of his denomination. 
While we are living in a day when a broadening idea of 
Christian service is beginning to prevail, and therefore heartily 





Contributors to This Issue 
Gaius GLENN ATKINS, minister First Congregational church, 
Detroit; author “Pilgrims of the Lonely Road,” “Mod- 
ern Religious Cults and Movements,” etc., etc. 
Henry Cray Foster, a New York journalist now employed 
by the Methodist Episcopal church. 
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congratulate both The Christian Century and Mr. Hutchinson 
upon the new relationship, we nevertheless deeply regret the 
loss of this rising young journalist from the ranks of Methodist 
leadership. We feel certain that he will “make good” in his 
new position, where an unusual opportunity awaits him for in 
calculable helpfulness to the kingdom movement. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Gideon and the Judges 


FTER the patriarchs, after the strong leadership of Moses 
and his disciple, Joshua, came an interregnum of so-called 
judges. If he is king who can, these men were kings, be- 
cause they were the capable people of power who dominated 
the situation in very troubled times. Israel was none too strong 
and was environed by insolent enemies. Brave and aggressive 
leaders were needed. Othniel, a younger brother of Caleb, 
proved such a person in a perilous day. 
his time. 


Ehud served well in 
Shamgar, or Shammah, stood still in his bean fieid 
and by his faith in God and by his good right arm won a notable 
victory. He has been a mighty inspiration to me for we are told 
that the people had fled, but he stood on his own ground—‘“and 
God wrought a mighty victory through him.” 
and God was a majority. There God honored a humble but 
faithful soul. In these days of woman’s suffrage, it is well to 
remember the powerful Deborah who fired her captain to ac- 
complish notable things for Israel. Jephthah and Samson are 
far from enviable, but weak and wrong as they undoubtedly 
were, God used them to work out his will. The instrument was 
in every case imperfect, but the Great Physician was expert 
enough to use it. 


There one man 


This also gives us encouragement. 

The semi-legendary story of Gideon stirs our imagination. It 
teaches us a very valuable lesson. We can do no better this 
morning than look into it. It is not the mob that accomplishes 
the big thing. Crowds indicate very little in moral affairs. A 
consecrated minority often determines the trend of history. 

There was a time when religion was a dead husk in Germany 
All the juice seemed to have gone out of it. In that hour 
Spener, in the university of Halle, called a small group of pro 
fessors and students into his little study. There he led them 
in devotional Bible study and in prayer. Out of that small 
circle grew the Pietist movement, which presently brought back 
vital religion to that entire country and, in fact, to Europe. 

How often, in our churches, a small group of consecrated 
people start spiritual movements. Indeed, the wise pastor knows 
full well that he only needs to call together a chosen few and 
inspire them with his purposes and plans to insure the success 
of any truly religious mission. I recall one of the most success- 
ful series of decision meetings that ever came to my college. 
The preacher who had been chosen for leader came, very humbly, 
to his task. On Saturday evening he called a number of us 
into his room and made known to us his plans. He was a 
brilliant university pastor, but he convinced us that he was 
trusting altogether in God. Deep and powerful was that quiet 
meeting. The next evening he began his mission. His voice 
was quiet; his manner reserved; to many he was disappointing. 
But a strange power was evident in that assembly—it was the 
very spirit of God. I need not tell you that in the next two weeks 
practically every student in that college accepted Christ as his 
Savior. 

“Not by might, not by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord.” The curse of modern Sunday school and church activity 
is the craze for crowds and the carelessness 
reality of religion. Send all the frivolous home. Discard all 
the selfish. Banish all the indifferent. Try not so much to 
organize as to inspire your chosen workers. This will go down 
in history as the mechanical age in the church. A mechanical 
church means a materialistic society. A consecrated band wiil 
put to flight the hosts of the Midianites. “I can do all things 
through Christ.” 


concerning the 


Joun R. Ewers. 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Will Unite in the 
Philippine Islands 

Three denominations will complete their 
union on the Philippine Islands before 
the year is out, so it is reported by 
competent observers in those islands. The 
denominations likely to merge their forces 
are the Congregational, Presbyterian and 
United Brethren. There is a strong de- 
mand among the natives of many of the 
oriental fields for an abatement of the 
nuisance of occidental denominational 
distinctions which are totally without 
meaning to converts to Christianity. 


Baptists will Read Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s New Testament 

Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., has spent much of her 
time the past five years in a new transla- 
tion of the New Testament. It is now pro- 
posed to enrol 100,000 Baptists in the New 
Testament Readers’ League sometime 
before July 1. Those enrolling are under 
pledge to read the four gospels before 
July 1. At that time the Sunday schools 
will be carrying on a course of study in 
the life of Christ. Many of those enrol- 
ling in the League will read Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s version of the New Testament. 
She is distinguished by the fact that she 
is the only woman in American church 
history who ever presided over a national 
denominational gathering, at least among 
the larger denominations, and probably 
in any of them. 


Ten Presbyterian Churches of 
New York Seek Pastors 

The minister in America’s 
metropolis is not a bed of roses. Changes 
occur in the personnel of the ministry of 
that city frequently. Ter Presbyterian 
churches are now seeking ministers. The 
most prominent of these is Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian church where Dr. John Kel- 
man was minister until recently. The 
man most frequently mentioned for this 
position is Dr. Maitland Alexander, 
pastor of First Presbyterian church, of 
Pittsburgh, and former moderator of 
general assembly 
Men’s Club Publishes 
Volume of Sermons 

The Washington Gladden 
of the 
Beach, 


life of a 


Men's Club 
Congregational church of Long 
Cal., has recently published a 
book containing a series of sermons de- 
livered by their pastor, Dr. Henry Ken- 
dall Booth. The subjects of these ser- 
mons are “Turning back the Clock,” 
“Science and Religion,” “Christianity and 
Evolution,” “In the Image of Man,” “The 
Old and the New View of the Bible,” 
“The Person of Jesus Christ,” “The Re- 
discovery of the Gospel of Jesus.” 


Every Church will 
be Visited 

The United Christian Missionary Socie- 
ty is arranging to have over seven thou- 
sand churches of the Disciples faith and 
order visited during the first week in 
March. It is securing one thousand 
ministerial volunteers who will perform 
this service. The visiting minister will 
carry the literature of the society into 
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each church visited, and with this will 
deliver an address in a special meeting 
called for this purpose. This is Golden 
Jubilee year which celebrates fifty years 
of history of the organized women’s work 
of the churches. Of the one thousand 
workers needed for this drive, 650 have 
already enlisted. 


Malden has Church 
Attendance Campaign 

Instead of sponsoring an evangelistic 
campaign, the churches of Malden, Mass., 
have decided that this year they will 
carry on a joint church attendance cam- 
paign for the three months preceding 
Easter. Twenty-five thousand folders 
have been printed and these will be dis- 
tributed to every pastor, business man 
or other person with a large mailing 


list, to be enclosed with every piece of 
mail sent out. The Boy Scouts will dis. 
tribute six thousand of the folders in 
various parts of the city. The stress is 
being laid on church attendance and it is 
believed that accessions to the church 
membership will follow as a matter of 
course. The cooperating denominations 
are Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist, 
Episcopal, Lutheran, Universalist and 
Nazarene. The city of Malden is note- 
worthy for the cooperation of the 
churches in a religious education project. 


Successor to Dr. Anthony in 
Home Missions Council 

The retirement of Dr. A. W. Anthony, 
chief executive of the Home Missions 
Council, the past year ended a note- 
worthy career. He brought some order 








all.”’ 


“Read the best books first or you may 
never have a chance to read them at 


—Thoreau 








Teaching Work 
of the Church 


Prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on the War and 
Religious Outlook 


A book which unites in a single 
authoritative volume the judgment 
and experience of a group of educa- 
tional leaders from every denomina- 
tion, and approaches the problem of 
the church’s educational task as a 
unified whole—not in terms of any 
agency or agencies, but in terms of 
life needs. Every pastor, and every 
layman who has any interest in the 
Sunday School, work with boys or 
young people, or other phases of 
Christian education, will find this 
book invaluable in clarifying the 
perplexing confusion of present con- 
ditions, and pointing the way to a 
constructive program for the future. 


Twelve Tests 
of Character 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Author of Meaning of Prayer, Meaning 
of Faith, Meaning of Service, Man- 
hood of the Master, Assurance 
of Immortality and Second 
Mile 


Although Dr. Fosdick’s subject is 
serious, the colorful imagery and 
timely illustrations used in its pres- 
entation, and the charm of his easy- 
flowing style, make this a book whose 
outstanding feature is its absorbing 
interest. He goes right to the heart 
of these character essentials in a 
straight-forward way that makes a 
special appeal to young people, and 
this book is easily adaptable to 
classes or discussion groups. Every 
reader, young or old, will enjoy the 
sound sense and practical religion 
packed into this book, and the 
inspiration of Dr. Fosdick’s spirited 
st a. Cloth, $1.50 








Confronting 
with the Living Christ 


John R. Mott 


General Secretary of the International Committee 
of Young Men's Christian Associations 


Eight stirring addresses delivered on a continent-wide tour. 
from many places show that the impulses of Dr. Mott's appeals are being trans- 
lated into warmth, light and power, intensifying the spiritual life of whole com- 
munities and all the churches in them,” says The Continent. 


Young Men 


“Testimonies 


Cloth, $1.50 
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Remington 
Portable ‘Typewriter 


Every minister needs this efficient helper. It will 
save many a precious hour in writing time. It will 
give him more time for study, for church activities, 
or much-needed recreation. 


The Remington is “at portable with the four- 
row, complete keyboard (42 keys)—just like the 
big machines. Naturally the simplest to learn and 
easiest to operate. 


The Remington Portable fits in a case only four 
inches high—so small that you can keep it in desk 
drawer or book-case when not in use. 


Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington 
Portable—the leader in sales and popularity. 


For sale by over 3,000 dealers and Remington 
branch offices everywhere. Easy payment terms if 


desired. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Address Department 21 
Please send me your illustrated ‘For You--For Everybody’’ which tells how to lighten every writing task 
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into the chaos of home missions. Through 
his efforts most of the evangelical home 
mission boards of America were united 
in an effective cooperation. Rev. Charles 
E. Vermilya, superintendent of the fron- 
tier work for the Methodist Episcopal 
church, has been chosen to succeed Dr. 
Anthony 


Dunkards Celebrate 
Bicentennial 


On Christmas day, 1723, two persons 
were baptized in the icy waters of the 
river at Germantown, Pa. These were 
the first Dunkard converts in America. 
Since then the communion has grown to 
nclude 100,000 persons. (It was 
celibate order whose mem- 
bers ate meat only once a year and held 
property in common. These strict rules 
have been abated, and now a Dunkard 
may marry outside the faith and 
still hold membership in the church. They 
hold church property valued at five mil- 
lion dollars. The states where they are 
Tennessee and Texas. The 
bicentennial of the founding of the de- 
nomination is being celebrated this year 
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Oregon School Law being 
Tested in Courts 

The Oregon school law which provides 
that after 1926 all children between the 
ages of eight and sixteen shall be en- 
rolled in the public schools is now being 
tested in the court through a suit brought 
Catholic institution. The new law 
would compel even Catholic orphans to 
attend public schools. Meanwhile there 
is agitation in Washington for a similar 
law, but with stricter penalties The 
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penalty in Oregon is on parent or guard- 
ian, and is a fine. In Washington the 
proposed penalty is imprisonment. The 
Catholic plea is that these laws would 
render useless millions of dollars of 
church property, and create the neces- 
sity for the erection of corresponding 
millions of dollars of public school prop- 
erty by public taxation. 


Big Dry Campaign 
Impends 

Prohibition forces are 
great offensive—the greatest since the 
passage of the eighteenth amendment. 
The first step will be the carrying out 
of the plans adopted at the Washington 
Citizenship Conference last fall. The Com- 
mittee of One Thousand called for by 
that body has been formed of men and 
women representing every state in the 
union. A call has gone for a meeting to 
organize at New York at an early date. 
It will be a great gathering, not only of 
the friends of prohibition but also of men 
who opposed the eighteenth amendment 
but who believe that the enforcement of 
law is a prime necessity at this time. 

Jews, Roman Catholics, Protestants 
and people of no faith, Democrats, 
Republicans, Progressives, Socialists, 
capitalists and labor leaders will join in 
the gathering, which will be held at the 
Waldorf Hotel. The four guests of honor 
for the dinner will be Rabbi Stephen 
Wise, Dr. John S. Coyle, former New 
York State Deputy, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Bishop Luther B. Wilson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and Colonel 
William Hayward, United States District 
Attorney for New York 
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Opponents of Church 
Union Buy Advertising 

The Presbyterian Church Association is 
an organization of Canadian Presbyte- 
rians of the old school who bitterly op- 
pose church union in Canada and who 
will fight the absorption of the Presby- 
terian church of Canada to the bitter end. 
They have a slogan: “Presbyterians rally 
to your church and prevent its destruc- 
tion and spoliation.” In their recent ad- 
vertising campaign they assert that the 
church union movement is dying in 
Australia, dead in the United States, and 
surviving only in Canada. Objection is 
offered to the lack of machinery for the 
enforcement of the credal positions of 
the new union church, though the articles 
in that creed are not so much under at- 
tack. The new church will have elders 
but these lose many of their prerogatives, 
and this is held to be objectionable by 
the critics. The most plausible objection, 
however, is that which is offered to the 
use of a settlement committee which acts 
independently in the settlement of mini- 
sters without review by the higher courts, 
it is asserted. 


Says Episcopal Bishops 
Grow Autocratic 

The Protestant Episcopal Society for 
the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge 
has come out with a strong statement 
criticizing the bishops of their church for 
usurpation of authority in issuing their 
recent pastoral letter. They say: “It 
must be apparent to all those who have 
studied recent developments, that there 
has been a steady encroachment upon the 
liberties of the clergy and laity by the 
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BRING YOUR BIBLE STUDY UP TO DATE 


“The Social Approach to Bible Study.” 





individual use. 
Fels Commission 


A course of lessons for adult classes in religious schools and for 
By Prof. Louis Wallis, formerly of the Ohio State University, now of the Joseph 
Issued on a non-profit basis and sold for publisher's cost. 


“Epoch Making” is the phrase applied to it by Dr. Alva W. Taylor of The Christian Century, in a bulletin 


issued by the Diciples’ Board of Temperance and Social Welfare. 


Dr. Taylor further describes 


the course as embodying “remarkable criticism of German rationalistic scholarship.” 


A New Development in Scientific Biblical Exposition. 


Written in a simple style, these lessons point out 


the shortcomings of “higher criticism,’ and show how the scientific interpretation of Scripture 
must go forward into sociology and economics. Prof. Edward A. Ross, of Wisconsin University, writes: 
“T think there is no controverting your thesis that the study of the Bible must now become sociological. 
[ find your work throughout at once bold and careful; and I should like to see it brought to the 
attention of scholars everywhere.”’ 


“This is the path which theological research must follow,” says Prof. Ernest Troeltsch, of the Department 


of Religious Philosophy, Berlin University, Germany. 


Likewise writes Prof. John E. McFadyen, 


of the United Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland: ‘Throws a fresh and brilliant light on the 
rise and development of the social problem in Israel.”’ 


The lesson course is bound in a single pamphlet; sold at cost. 


money order or your check. 


Clip this advertisement and read it in connection with the lessons. 
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4225 Broadway, Chicago, Illineis 
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growing autocracy of the episcopate. The 
tendency toward power and domination 
has always led to costly results. That it 
must be resisted and defeated is the lesson 
which spiritual liberty has learned through 
painful experience. The price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance, the cost of its re- 
covery is struggle and resistance. In some 
dioceses the canons have been so framed 
as to lodge autocratic power in the hands 
of the bishop. Human nature being what 
it is, this has worked hardship upon many 
of the clergy, and has lowered the tone 
of some of the bishops themselves. It 
is the opinion of this society that this 
growing autocracy is the cause of most 
of the troubles under which the church 
is now suffering. It must be corrected 
before the peace of the church can be re- 
established. This autocracy has not only 
to do with administration but with the 
declaration of doctrine.” 


Fundamentalism 


N° let-up-is in sight in the war being 
waged by the fundamentalists to 
lrive their theological adversaries out of 
their pulpits. In New York Bishop 
Manning has made a statement on doc- 
trinal issues from the pulpit of the cathe- 
dral. He strikes out boldly at those who 
suggest that he will endanger the pro- 
ject of completing the cathedral and in- 
sists that truth is more important than 
cathedrals, a statement that even his 
opponents will quite agree with. He con- 
to demand a literalistic interpre- 
tation of the virgin birth, though the de- 
mand of the modernists that the rest of 
the creed be accepted literally if the 
virgin birth is thus to be accepted, was 
not dealt with, according to reports. 
There are no immediate prospects of a 
heresy trial in the Episcopal church, for 
if one were brought, it would be almost 
inevitable that this trial would have to 
be brought against bishops as well as 


tinues 


priests of the church, and more than 
ne would be implicated. 
In the Presbyterian church, the most 


interesting recent development has been 
the recent action of the presbytery of 
New York on the Dr. Fosdick case. 
The general assembly of the church last 
May directed this presbytery to inquire 
nto the teachings of the pulpit of First 
Presbyterian church. It was necessary 
) carry out the instructions of general 
assembly, and this has been done by a 
ommittee whose report was accepted in 
presbytery Py a vote of 111 to 28. The 


ninority found a voice in Dr. W. D. 
Buchanan, pastor of Broadway Presby- 
terian church. He will carry a protest 


to general assembly. The majority of the 
committee, however, gave their approval 
to the teachings of Dr. Fosdick, the 
Baptist preacher who occupies the pulpit 
{ First Presbyterian church as special 
preacher. The majority of the commit- 
tee showed militancy in making a demand 
lor the appointment of a commission 
which should inquire into the powers of 
the general assembly. Meanwhile Dr. 


Fosdick has not subscribed to the West- 
minster confession nor to the more con- 
servative short creed which was adopted 
by general 


assembly a few years ago. 


| 
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Better Films for 

Church Use 
The National 

Films publishes from New York a bul- 


Committee for Better 
letin called Film Progress. In this bul- 
letin the value of the various film offer- 
ings of all the leading companies is as- 
sessed. One of the more recent depart- 
ments to be inaugurated is a department 
for the churches in recognition of the 
fact that the use of moving pictures in 
the churches is a growing activity. This 
will help to meet the problems of per- 
plexed committees who have found it 
difficult to secure films that did not have 
objectionable features when judged from 
the church standpoint. 


Wants a World Federation of 
Christians 


The Federal Council of Churches has 
recently released an interesting communi- 






in Militant Mood 


The whole matter will probably come up 
again at the next general assembly. 

During the first week in February the 
annual exercises in Moody Bible Institute 
are being held, which is a meeting of the 
inner circle of the fundamentalists of all 
denominations. One of the foremost fig- 
ures at this meeting this year is Prof. 
J. Gresham Machen, who is an assistant 
professor in New Testament at the divini- 
ty school of Princeton University. His 
deliverance on the attitude to be taken 
toward the modernists and the “middle- 
of-the-roaders” is the one now common- 
ly accepted by his confreres in the gloomy 
fraternity of theological malcontents. He 
said: “These theological questions, it is 
said by some, ought to be discussed 
quietly among brethren and not be al- 
lowed to disturb the rank and file of 
the church. The question is whether the 
advocates of agnostic modernism are 
really brethren. I do not think they are, 
but are what St. Paul calls ‘false brethren’ 
and the first step toward the unity of the 
church is the exclusion of these men 
from the teaching ministry. They have 
introduced a wedge into the mighty 
structure. Allow that wedge to remain 
and there will be a ‘split.’ The way to 
save the building is to remove the dis- 
ruptive elements, and it is that work 
upon which Christian men are now en- 
gaged. It is high time. There are three 
possible attitudes to take in the present 
conflict You may stand for Christ, 
which is the best. You may stand for 
anti-Christian modernism. That is next 
best. You may be neutral. That is worst 
of all.” 
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cation from a prominent philosopher of 
Russia, Prof. Leo Michailovitch Lopatin, 
now deceased, who in 1918 sought a 
federation of Christians all over the world 
to oppose the anti-Christian forces of the 
world. It is characteristic of this mem- 
ber of the Russian Orthodox church that 
he cannot entirely divorce his project 
from credal considerations, but he offers 
a creed that would be broad enough to 
include practically every follower of Jesus 
Christ in the world, even including those 
sects which wish to be known as “liberal.” 
Significant among his ideas is the follow- 
ing: “From what has been said here it 
follows that present-day Christianity is 
in need of a profound and radical reform. 
tut such a reform must not follow the 
path that was taken by the reformation 
of the sixteenth century in the west; it 
must not build merely a new kind of 
dogma, overthrowing the old ones, and 
create only a new ritual which will demol- 
ish old altars hallowed by centuries of 
ardent faith. Such a reformation would 
at best only bring forth one of many new 
churches, intolerant and hostile towards 
the others; or, more likely still, it would 
merely give rise to some new sect. 
Genuine reform should consist in a calm 
and careful revision of the positive treas- 
ures of Christianity and in a thoughtful 
appraisal of their comparative merits for 
a Christian life—a revision and an ap- 
praisal undertaken in a spirit of love and 
brotherhood. Then the united and uni- 
versal church will of itself serve as an 
irresistible example of Christian brother- 
hood and loving mutual tolerance, and 
mankind will follow its lead, imbued with 
its eternally potent ideals. And the path 
of man’s history will again be illuminated 
by the shining light of imperishable truths 
about God, eternal life, and the all-con- 
quering power of love and liberty in the 
name of Christ.” 


Would Put Parochial Schools 
under the Ban in Michigan 

Agitation is now being carried on in 
Michigan to get on the ballot for a 
referendum a_ constitutional amendment 
requiring all children in the state to at- 
tend a public school from the age of 
seven to the age of sixteen, or until they 
have completed the eighth grade. As this 
would eliminate the parochial schools of 
Catholics, German Lutherans, Calvinistic 
Hollanders and Seventh Day Adventists, 
these are now organized to resist the in- 
novation. Three years ago there was a 
similar proposal which was declared un- 
constitutional by the attorney-general and 
the secretary of state, but ordered on the 
hallot by the supreme 
now has a law 


court. The state 
requiring state supervi- 
sion of the parochial schools, said to have 
been favored by the Roman Catholics that 
their schools might have public approval 
The religious issue is in politics in 
Michigan, and is likely to continue there 
for some years to come 


Theological Students Scrutinize 
Boy’s Club Methods 

The divinity students of the University 
of Chicago had an interesting evening 
not long since when a group of high 
school boys from the stock-yards dis- 
trict demonstrated their ceremonials and 
manner of carrying on their club busi- 
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ness. It was a part of a study being 
made by the prospective dominies on the 
use of ceremonials in holding boys in- 
terest in religious work. The stock-yard 
boys are carrying on under Y. M. C. A. 
leadership. The Knights of King Arthur 
is a religious organization with a cere- 
monial devised by Dr. Forbush, the well- 
known boy specialist, whose book on 
beys has long been standard. 


Says Youth are 
Preoccupied 

The sag in the religious interest of the 
youth of this time, while denied by some, 
is admitted by most leaders. Rev. D. L. 
Ritchie, in a recent article in the Cana- 
dian Congregationalist offers a new 
theory to explain this sag in interest 
which has much to commend it. He says: 
“The danger in universities to-day is 
not any active form of unbelief, but a 
pre-occupation of young life with sport 
and crowding social activities that is dis- 
placing keenness of intellectual pursuits 
and spiritual ferments, and leaving little 
time for church or other interests. An 
indifference, born of pre-occupation and 
fed by it, and not hostility to religion is 
the peril that is on us. It is true of 
other spheres of life than universities. If 
churches can do anything to break in on 
that pre-occupation and woo youth in 
part, but only in due part, to other pur- 
suits, both intellectual and spiritual, civic 
and national, they will render a great 
service.” 
Bibles Presented to 
Japanese Royalty 

The American Bible Society is sending 
from the Bible House in New York, two 
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The Psychology of 
Christian Life and 


Behaviour 
By the Rev. W. S. Bruce, D. D. 


335 pages. 800. $2.75 

The main object of this book is to vindicate 
for Christian experience its reality as a normal 
and a healthy part of human nature. Reli- 
gious experience can adduce its own facts and 
submit them to scientific analysis. The study 
of the effects of these experiences on individuals 
of different temperaments is of the utmost im- 
portance for all ministers, teachers, and evan- 
gelists, and should greatly help them in their 
difficult work. 


The Local Colour 


of the Bible 
By Charles W. Budden, M.D.,and 
the Rev. Edward Hastings, M.A. 
In Three Volumes, cach complete in itself 
Deals with the whole atmosphere and back- 
ground of the Bible—its ideas and language, 
manners and customs and the daily life; re- 
ligious beliefs and their ritual; the peculiarities 
of the country and the influence of the sur- 
rounding nations; the contents of the Bible, 
history, prophecy, poetry—everything that 
gives the Bible its own peculiar flavor. 
NOW READY 
Vol. I. Genesis to II Samuel. 
368 pages. $3.00 


The Adventure Into 
the Unknown 


And Other Sermons preached in 
Westminster Abbey 


By the Ven. Archdeacon 
R. H. Charles, D.Litt., D.D. 
272 pages. 800. $2.50 

Here is a volume extraordinarily apt for the 
times, There is not a sermon that is not quick 
to the age, keen on the duties of the times, 
heavy on the sins of men whether of the classes 
or the masses. 


Byways in Early 
Christian Literature 


Studies in the Uncanonical Gospels 
and Acts 


By the 
Rev. Adam Fyfe Findlay, D.D., 
Linlithgow 
358 pages. 800. $3.00 
An introduction in English to a body of liter- 
ature which is comparatively little known, but 
which has considerable historical value for the 
study of early Christianity. Such byways 
possess an interest for the modern reader who 
realizes that, for good or ill, the early Church 
did not live by its canonical Scripture alone. 


. . 4 
The Semitic Religions 
By the Rev. Professor 
D. M. Kay, D.S.O., D.D., 
St. Andrews 
208 pages. $2.50 
The great Theistic religions, which have 
dominated the fifty centuries of unforgotten 
history and are constantly pom current 
events, have not been so freely studied as primi- 
tive religion. This book gives a study of the 
genesis, principles, and diffusion of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam; and of the perspective 
of history illustrating various problems of pres- 
ent concern, such as the relations of science to 
religion, the restoration of the Jews to Pales- 
tine, the establishment of national sobriety, and 
the formation of a League of Nations to avoid 
war. 


Religion and 
Modern Thought 


By Professor 
George Galloway, D.D. 
350 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 

This book is a masterpiece. It seeks to e+ 
tablish the validity of the claims of Chrisrian- 
ity as a religion that meets the demands of 
modern thought and that asks its adherents to 
assent to nothing which cannot be accepted by 
science. 
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A LIVING UNIVERSE 


Here is Dr. Jacks’ vision: “I am asking you to look forward to a time when civilization will have changed 
its direction from the quarrelsome work of exploiting the material world to the co-operative work of develop- 
ing the spirit of man. I ask you to think of the future States of the world as less concerned with the material 
values of riches and power, and more with the spiritual values that lie hidden, and waiting to be developed, in 
human nature. 


“Think of a coming time when all the States of the world, or at least the greatest of them, shall have become 
institutions for helping their citizens to live the good life. That would be cultural civilization. And don’t 
let yourself be daunted by the word ‘impossible.’ Don’t say the dream is moonshine until you have carefully 
examined it 


“Religion and education based upon the reality of a living universe, working in partnership and each gaining 
enormously in power through its partnership with the other—that is the bridge now in the building on which 
mankind will hereafter pass over from the civilization of power with its confusions and enmities to the civiliza- 
tion of culture with its unity and good will. The civilization of power aims at the exploitation of the world. 
That of culture aims at the development of man.” 

Every new message of Dr. Jacks is earnestly heeded both in England and America. This book will 
be one of the most widely read publications of the year. (Price $1.00 plus 8 cents postage.) 
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“For thirteen years of my life,”” writes Dr. Jefferson, “‘I made it a practice each succeeding year to carry away with me, for the 
summer, one letter of Paul’s and make it my special study. Through my vacation months he was my daily companion. I read 
the letter again and again. I read everything of value on the letter which I could find; meditated on its contents; pondered the 
problems it suggested; communed with the spirit of the man who wrote it, prepared a sermon on it and finally made out a list of 
a hundred questions for the assistance of my people in their study of it through the following year. In this way Paul became to 
me more and more a living man. I feel that I know Paul better than any other man who ever lived.” 

This book contains the precious product of Dr. Jefferson’s years of study and meditation. (Price $2.25 plus 12 cents 
postage.) 


JESUS LOVER OF MEN By WILTON E. RIx 


Not an ordinary life of Jesus, but a truly remarkable portraiture of the Master. In grace of style, profundity of thought, in 
clarity, simplicity and insight, we doubt if it has ever been surpassed. It is a jeweled record of the life and teachings of the ‘‘Lover 
of men’”’ which will be eagerly read and carefully treasured by those who long for a new vision of the heart of God. Why not raise 
the spiritual level of your congregation by seeing to it that every family places this book on its reading table before Easter? 
(Price $1.50 plus 8 cents postage.) 
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elegantly bound, stamped, and _ cased 
copies of the Bible, as wedding gifts to 
Prince Regent Hirohito, the future 


Emperor of Japan, and his bride-to-be, 
Princess Nagako Kuni. The wedding ori- 
ginally scheduled for last November but 
postponed on account of the great earth- 
quake, is now fixed for February 8. A 
committee from representative Japanese 
Christian bodies in Japan has made ar- 
rangements for the presentation of the 
handsome books. The wide-spread ac- 
ceptance of the moral teachings of the 
Bible is an outstanding feature of Japan's 
half ‘century of development. The Chris- 
tian Sunday is observed throughout the 
The Sunday School is already 
a national institution,—the royal family 
contributed $25,000 toward the expense 
of the World Sunday School convention 
held in Tokyo in 1920. Christian morals 
and are permeating and silently 
working in every phase of life from Bud 
dha strongholds to commercial circles 


empire. 


ethics 


Anti-Saloon League Leader 
is Sentenced to Prison 

The trial of the head of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York for alleged misuse 
of funds contributed by the churches has 


THE 


led to his conviction by the jury and 
court which tried him, and his sentence 
to the penitentiary of New York for a | 


term of years. A former employee who 
worked under him 


they split fees on everything above a cer- 


testified in court that | 


to | 
| 


tain amount. It has been held by Mr. | 
Anderson that his acts were known 

his board, and met with their approval 

Mr. Anderson sent out frequent bulletins 
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prior to the trial in which he alleged that 
his prosecution was a political maneuver 
on the part of his enemies and that he 
was not being given a square deal in the 
courts. He has appealed his case and 
was given bail, so he will not be sent to 
the penitentiary until the higher courts 
pass upon the handling of the case in 
the lower court. 


Gladden Community Center 
in Columbus 

The memory of Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, of Columbus, is kept alive in part by 
the community house which he founded 


eighteen years ago. It recently came 
into its own property. A number of 
settlement activities are carried on, in- 
cluding a_ kindergarten. Washington 


Gladden was one of the earliest pioneers 
of the social gospel and his pen and voice 
wielded an influence outside his own 
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parish which was of large educational 
value. 


Seek Practical Ways of Enlisting 
Men in Religious Work 

The churches have wrestled for a gener- 
ation with the problem of enlisting men 
in religious work in the church. The Com- 
mission on Men’s Work of the Congrega- 
tional denomination met in New Haven 
recently. It was decided to send out 
several pieces of literature on men’s work 
oon, including a pamphlet on “The Signi- 
fcance of Churchmanship.” A letter is 
sent to the pastors each year in which 
the experience of the various churches 
that are at work on the problem is 
formulated. A campaign is on to secure 
more activity from the deacons in Con- 
gregational churches. 


Churches Hold a 

Peace Parade 

The churches of Whittier, Cal., made a 
strong demonstration for peace in a 
peace parade on Christmas eve in con- 
nection with the world movement for 
peace, which is being championed by the 
churches. From 1,000 to 1,500 people 
were in the line of march, and floats and 
banners symbolized and told the story, 
and expressed the faith and purpose of 
the people for peace. The ministers 
linked arms in Christian fellowship and 
headed the parade, followed by the band 
from the state school, the Boy Scouts 
band coming into the parade farther down 
the line. At the close of the parade the 
people went to their several churches 
for the Christmas exercises. The city 
fathers and police department assisted in 
aking the demonstration a success, and 
the churches plan to make it an annual 
event 


King’s Chapel Preaching 

Continues 

The interest in the noon services at 
King’s Chapel, the historic church in the 
heart of Boston, continues. Though the 
hurch is Unitarian, it secures ministers 
f any creed. For the week beginning 
lan. 21, Dr. Frederick W. Perkins, 
pastor of the First Universalist church of 
Lynn, Mass., was the preacher. On 
Wednesday of that week, Rev. Willard 
L. Sperry, of the Theological School of 


Harvard University preached. 


Unitarians of New York 

Aggressive 

The Unitarians of New York held a 
meeting recently to discuss their pros- 
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pects, and declared themselves. very 


h heartened b t ts in th 
crangeical camp” ‘Fhe fusdameaties || 2Y NDICALISM 


camp. fundamentalist 
controversy is regarded by them as a By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
means by which people will be made more 
friendly to the Unitarian point of view. 
Fourth Unitarian church of New York 
recently lost its building by fire. The 
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Kerr, editor of the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, declared that denominationalism 
was a tragedy however one looked at it. 
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this service. The denominations which Their people are one fifth of America, 
have agreed to co-operate up to the but they have only 7 out of 96 senators 
present time are Baptist, Congregational, and 38 out 435 representatives. If they 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Unitarian and had twice as many senators and represen- 
Universalist. These hope to organize in tatives as they now have they would not 
each of the institutions a community _ be up to the quota. The Board of Temper- 
church as was done at Rutland. ance, Prohibition and Public Morals of 
the Methodist Episcopal church is re- 
sponsible for the following figures: 
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“To the mature mind, which enjoys swimming in the stronger cur- 
rents of religious thought, we recommend the reading of this book. It 
is not necessary to accept the underlying thesis of the writer in order 
to find profit and enjoyment in his treatment of it. The spirit of the 
man, with which the book pulsates in every line, is rarely beautiful and 
strongly tonic for our time. It is good and refreshing to live for a while 
in companionship with one who has so splendid a faith in humanity, 
and to whom there is no infidelity blacker than that of the cynical 
unbeliever in human nature. .. . 
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“Whether or no we are willing to follow Mr. Dickinson all the way 
in his thinking seems less important to us than following him in his 
faith. Our own interpretation of that faith, in words attempting to 
define it, would differ trom his, but, under the defining words, the 
essential character of the faith would be the same. There are multitudes 
of men of religious belief and thought who feel as this writer feels, but 
who express the conviction back of feeling in terms less at variance 
with the conception of God prevailing in the mind of devout liberal- 
ism... . 


“The emphasis is everywhere upon the spiritual as the ab:4ine 
reality and transcendently important fact in the life of humanity. 
Never have we read a more challenging exposition of the perils which 
lie in the seductive influences of this age of physical science. With full 
and generous tribute to all that science has wrought for men; with 
clear recognition that it must continue to do its mighty work in the 
world, the author warns against the danger of permitting it to assume 
that it can interpret life in terms of the physical, that it can explain 
the human without reference to the spiritual.” 
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MINISTERS— JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 


The Greatest Commentary of the Age 
NOW BEING ISSUED 


“THE SPEAKER’S BIBLE” 


Edited by 
REV. JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. 


ITS AIM 


The Chief aim of The Speaker’s Bible is to preserve all that is worth preserving of the modern 
interpretation of the Bible. It is the thought rather than the expression that is retained, though the 
expression has not been rejected, when it seemed worthy. So much, however, has been done in the 
way of condensing, rearranging, rewriting, adding to, and illustrating, that the sources have not as a 
rule been given. But so far as they are published sermons, they will be found in the Index to Modern 
Sermons which will accompany each volume. The Speaker's Bible will also, however, contain much 
that is new, written by the Editor and others. 


ITS END 


The end in view is the enriching of present-day preaching and especially its progressive improve- 
ment. We make progress in everything by learning what has been done by those who went before us 
and then surpassing it. But in preaching, perhaps more than in anything else, this law of progress 
has been neglected. It is so pleasant to make our own discoveries in the interpretation of the Bible that 
the temptation has been strong to neglect the discoveries already made. It seems, besides, to ensure 
originality, and originality is regarded as essential. 











What is more essential, however, is not originality (certainly not the originality that is due to 
ignorance); it is personality. No congregation is bound (or is likely) to accept the plea, “It may be a 
poor thing, but it is mine own.”’ We have to see that it is our own by making it so, but we have also 
to see that it is not a poor thing. 





There are two kinds of sermons that are bad. There is the sermon that has nothing of the preacher's 
personality in it, and there is the sermon that has nothing else. Without the preacher's personality, 
which gives life, the sermon will be a failure. But there must be something in the sermon for his per- 
sonality to work on. If present-day preaching is as insipid and ineffectual as it is said to be, it is 
due more to the thinness of the thought and the weakness of the wording than to the absence of the 
preacher's personality. 


ITS PUBLICATION 


The Speaker's Bible will be published in several volumes of which 
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pply song  f helpful material bearing upon lessons from the Hebrews that I have ever seen. I! am positive that if | were a pastor today 
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The Heart of the Bible 


THE LIVING WORD 


The Bible Abridged 


By HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
Author of THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A real revelation of the truth and beauty of the Bible. 
A new edition of the Old and New Testaments. 


The great passages are woven together into chapters of conven- 
ient length to be read in the church service or the family circle. 


The matchless language of the great standard versions is retained. 


Nearly three hundred Scripture lessons, each one with its distin- 
guishing title. 

Practically nobody undertakes to read the Bible through. Every- 
body selects his passages if he reads it at all. In this book the 
enormous task of selection is done with great skill and insight. 


Some of the people for whom the author has prepared THE LIVING 
WORD are 


1. The child, who will find the great stories brief 


6. The person who wants the very finest examples 
and clear. 


of the English language; who rightfully wants 
something other than the “‘new translations’’ and 
is not satisfied without the stately and majestic 


S © ; ‘Te the +c ro 
2. The family circle where this book can be read language of the standard versions. 


through from cover to cover, and its moral and 
spiritual principles applied. 7. The person who has read some of the excellent 
books in which the Bible stories are retold, and 
who naturally wants to read the stories them- 
selves. Here they are at their very best; abso- 
lutely matchless. 


3. The person who has never done much Bible 
reading, and who hesitates to begin, but who will 
be attracted by the large type and the splendid 


hospitable pages of this book. 8. The people in Bible classes who want to know 
what the Bible really teaches on the great topics 
4. The person who has earnestly tried to read the of religion. The topical arrangement is priceless. 


Bible, and has faltered because of the bulk of it. 9. The Minister of the Gospel who is responsible 


He will welcome finding in a fourth of the space 
the things he sought. 


5. The devoted Bible reader who never fails to 
turn to the Book in the early morning, or in the 
quiet hour before sleep; and who will be startled 
to find new beauties here. 


The Book is beautifully printed 
650 pages. 


for conducting the worship of hundreds or thou- 
sands of people, and who will be able to move 
them, and win them, as never before, by the 
systematic and well-ordered reading of the Bible. 
He can match sermon and scripture lessons. 
He can restore the Old Testament to the place 
it deserves in public worship. 


-a masterpiece of book-making. 
Price $4.00 
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